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SABATE USA 


OUR ROOTS. 


SABATE has been harvesting cork from the rich cork 
oak forests of southern Europe for over 50 years. 
With roots this deep, we can guarantee you the 
highest quality corks in the world. Our dedication to 
continually creating a more superior product has led to 
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ALTEC® cork, a blending of the best noble cork and 
synthesis cells. We are proud of our long tradition of 
working in close partnership with the wine industry to 
guarantee you the highest level of service as well as the 


finest quality control from the tree to the bottle. 


For more information call (415) 922-9066. 
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by Jake Lorenzo 


Western Square 
racks them up 


All Western Square Portable Barrel Racks (WS 29 series) are 


Nurturing the : 


@ 
designed to accommodate Burgundy, Bordeaux and American Oak next g en e ra ti O n 


Barrels. The Racks are powder-coated (baked enamel) which is the 
most durable finish available and is resistant to chipping, abrasion, 


impact, corrosion and chemicals. Jake Lorenzo’s a Grandpa. Actually, I’ve been a Grandpa for 
two years. So far, I’ve been doing a pretty good job at it, 

Standard Rack has 7” forklift opening. although I don’t get to spend much time with the grandbaby. 

Provides enough space between Jakelyn’s mother spends a lot more time with her than I do. It 

ed i seems that every time Jake Lorenzo has a case that takes him 
out of Sonoma, CA, Grandma is on a plane to see Jakelyn and 
the grandbaby. 


The grandbaby just had her second birthday and is talking 
up a storm, although she speaks in a special language that 
only her mother and father fully comprehend. Jake Lorenzo is 
not thrilled to see the grandbaby speaking. Already my 
monthly phone bills have escalated to the point that AT&T 
sends me monthly rebate checks thanking me for my patron- 
age. Yesterday, Candace Bergen stopped by the house to make 
a personal plea for me to change long distance companies. 
How much higher can Jake Lorenzo’s phone bill go once 
Jakelyn’s mother starts conversing with and giving advice to 


Double Bar Rack > 

is stronger and provides the grandbaby? ‘ 
better safety when lifting Jakelyn, the grandbaby, the grandpuppy, and the son-in- 
from the side. law came down for a visit last month. The grandbaby is 


charming. She runs around like the Energizer Bunny — going 
and going — and it’s not until Jakelyn forcibly removes the ¢ 
batteries (puts her down) that the poor child actually rests. 
Grandpa took her out to Laura Chenel’s to play with the 
goats, although the grandbaby is not yet fond of chévre. She is 
NI Low Profile Rack fond of most other foodstuffs, though, and resembles nothing 
RermeverinCentec Crates has a four inch so much as a garbage disposal, swallowing whatever she 
(optional) provide stable AC ouatne shoves into her mouth and requiring Jakelyn to occasionally 
ae ; Baa wine can still be remove the odd spoon or rock or bug. 
ale tor ail tacks a worked in place. Grandparents love their grandchildren. Jake Lorenzo is no 
exception. I’ve heard other grandparents say the reason they 
love their grandchildren is that “They go home.” That’s not it 
Western Square also manufactures grape harvest bins and a variety of steel trailers. at all. Grandchildren are delightful, because they force the 
Western Square designs equipment to meet the Wine Industry’s ever-changing needs. realization of generations. 
Forimore informationicantack I love watching my daughter and son-in-law deal with the 
grandbaby. Everything that baby does is, more or less, some- 


WESTERN C] SLLARE thing that Jakelyn did. In watching them, I am reminded of 


me and Jakelyn’s mom raising Jakelyn. Those are happy 
1621 North Broadway ¢ Stockton, CA 95205 


memories. 
PHONE: (209) 944-0921 » FAX: (209) 944-0934 
toll-free lines California: (800) 367-8383 * Outside California: (800) 367-7810 Iam also reminded that Iam a Grandpa. Another genera- 


= ar ewe | ei tion removed from the life source. It matters not that all of us 

an ae. x : are living longer. It matters not that we are healthier and more 

fit for our age than anyone else has ever been. Grandchildren, 

and great-grandchildren, for that matter, define our place in 

the succession of life. They remind us that we are older, and 

they demand that we use our experience to act wisely. 
Somehow, this generational reminder provided by my 

grandbaby got Jake Lorenzo thinking about the California 

wine business. The California wine business, you see, is still 

in it’s first generation, and what a generation it is. The whole ( 

industry is based, not on being handed down from one gen- > 

eration to another, but on a complete rejection of those values. 


Continued on page 77 
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Robert Mond 


Programmable § 
logic controllers Ae 
key to new 

high speed 5% 
bottling line & 


by Charles Arthur, Arthur Engineering 


here are many innovations at 

the Robert Mondavi Winery- 

Woodbridge. None is more 

impressive to a winery engineer 

than the new high-speed, effi- 
cient bottling line. Installed in 1996, the 
line boasts state-of-the-art equipment 
and controls. 

Every piece of equipment on the line, 
as well as the line itself, is controlled by 
an Allen-Bradley programmable logic 
controller (PLC). A PLC is a control 
device which can take any number of 
inputs (such as pushbuttons, limit 
switches, or photo eyes) and combine 
or manipulate them using a set of user- 
defined instructions to produce outputs 
(such as energizing a motor starter, 
solenoid, or indicator light). The use of 
PLCs makes this line fast, efficient, flex- 
ible, and user-friendly. 

As a bottling line expands, the con- 
trols become more complex and too dif- 
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Krones Round Uncaser | 


ficult to manage with standard hard- 
wired relay control. PLCs can be used 
to simplify control of such systems 
while providing flexibility for changes 
or growth. In the long run, this reduces 
maintenance costs and cost of expand- 
ing the system with new input devices. 
The new Woodbridge bottling line 
demonstrates how a PLC can link all of 
the bottling line equipment together 
into one complete process. 

The Krones “Monoblock” (rinser/ 
filler/corker) and Slat Divider controls 
the flow of bottles smoothly and quietly, 
yet can clean, fill, and cork bottles at an 
ultimate speed of 600 bottles per 
minute (BPM) for 750ml bottles or 450 
BPM for 1.5L bottles. The line currently 
operates at 325 BPM (750ml) and 225 
BPM (1.5L). When Mondavi-Wood- 
bridge installs a second labeler, the line 
will achieve maximum design speed. 

The Krones Monoblock’s graphical 
interface allows operators to make 
adjustments and locate problems 
quickly and easily. The Krones 
uncaser, combiner, and labeler units, 


Winery-Woodbridge 


Ae, 


and Alvey palletizer are similarly con- 
trolled and feature easy-to-use opera- 
tor interfaces and displays. 

At the heart of the bottling line are a 
custom motor-control center and an 
Allen-Bradley SLC5/03 PLC control 
system — designed by Arthur Engin- 
eering in conjunction with winery staff 
— which control the conveyors and 
bottling chains between the machines. 
The motor-control center design incor- 
porates small dimension starters for 
approximately 120 motors in a com- 
pact space-saving enclosure. The SLC 
5/03 control system is arranged, 
wired, and programmed for maxi- 
mum flexibility, future upgrades, and 
easy troubleshooting. 

The control system incorporates a 
feature called remote input/output 
(I/O), which maximizes flexibility and 
allows for easy addition of devices or 
control elements in the future. Inside 
the operator control stations, at differ- 
ent points on the line, are Allen-Bradley 
addressable remote I/O blocks which 
talk to the PLC over a single twisted 
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pair remote I/O cable. This allows the 
operator-controlled devices (pushbut- 
tons, selector switches, etc.) and other 
control elements on the line (photo- 
eyes, proximity sensors, etc.) to be 
wired to these remote I/O blocks rather 
than all the way back to the main PLC 
at the line motor control center. In addi- 
tion to saving a tremendous amount of 
wiring, this makes it quicker and easier 


to add devices when required. 

The bottling line PLC is connected to 
a data highway which links it to the 
Krones Monoblock and Krones labeler 
so that information can be shared 
between the devices to coordinate the 
bottling line activities. For example, if a 
backup occurs in one of the two bottle 
lanes downstream of the filler, the line 
PLC tells the Krones slat divider to 


NURSERIES 
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(805) 758-4777 
(800) 499-9019 


000 Highway 46 ¢ Wasco, CA 93280 


Fax (805) 758-4999 
serving America s Wine, Juice, 


Raisin & Table Grape Industries Since 1989 
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divert bottles to the other bottle lane 
and slow the filler. Also, while tracking 
the speed of the labeler, the line PLC 
adjusts the speed of variable frequency 
drives to slow or speed up the convey- 
ors feeding into and out of the labeler. 

The key advantage to this type of 
PLC control system is. flexibility. 
Woodbridge can make simple or very 
complex changes to the operation of the 
line simply by revising the control pro- 
gram. In most instances, rewiring is not 
even required. With the SLC5/03 con- 
trol system, these changes can be made 
on-line (while operating), so results can 
be seen immediately, without disrupt- 
ing the process. 

Another advantage of this system is 
the ability to collect all data from vari- 
ous machine PLCs along the line and 
graphically display different parame- 
ters on a personal computer anywhere 
in the winery, using any of dozens of 
available automation software pack- 
ages. The Woodbridge winery plans to 
use such software in the future for 
down-time monitoring and _ perfor- 
mance trending. The line control sys- 
tem and program have been designed 
to simplify the future installation of 
such a system. 

Bottling line controls must be designed 
for flexibility. The PLC can easily be 
instructed (through relatively simple pro- 
gramming changes) to do something else 
— to do it faster, wait ten seconds for the 
filler to catch up instead of eight seconds, 
or even to count bottles. All of this can be 
accomplished without wiring changes 
(except in the simple process of adding a 
sensing device-photoeye, pushbutton, 
etc.) or the addition of relays, timers, or 
other equipment. 

If engineered correctly, with suffi- 
cient planning for growth, the PLC pro- 
vides an easy way to add components 
to a bottling line and integrate their 
functions into the overall line controls. 

Even a relatively small winery can 
benefit from available PLC technology. 
For more information on what would 
be appropriate in your winery, consult 
an experienced electrical and control 
systems engineer. a 


Charles Arthur is vice president of Arthur 
Engineering, Inc., a company specializing in 
the configuration, specification, and program- 
ming of PLC-control systems for industrial 
processes, and complete power distribution 
system design. 


c— New Bridges in 
Corrugated a 


Longview Fibre Company continues to make Direct Flexo Print inroads with our 
NEW! 6-color Bobst Printer/Coater. With new technologies rapidly changing the 
corrugated printing industry, Longview strives to give you, the customer, 
the quality you are looking for. Tighter registration, smaller traps and 
quality process printing can now be achieved with Direct Print on 

Corrugated. Call for additional details. : 


1-800-821-8982. 


LONGVIEW FIBRE COMPANY 


8511 BLAINE STREET * OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 94621 
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"4 he quality of 
Washington Merlot 
matured just as 
. soft-styled reds 

&. began capturing the 
American consumer’s inter- 
est, giving the state a niche in 
the red wine market. 
Consumers perceive Mer- 
lot as a soft wine with char- 
acter and structure that is 
reliably good and accessi- 
ble. That’s Washington 
Merlot. 

PWV invited seven pro- 
ducers to discuss the style 
evolution of Merlot in 
Washington state. 

Kay Simon (Chinook 
Wines) suggests descrip- 
tors: “Fruity, black cherry, 
berry, raspberry, and blue- 
berry are all good descrip- 


tors for Washington 
Merlot.” Other  partici- 
pants concur and add 


spice, but David Forsyth 
(Hogue Cellars) attaches 
descriptors to location. 

In Washington, Forsyth 
indicates that the conflu- 
ence of river valleys 
defines warmer and cooler 
areas in the state. “Warmer 
sites, such as the Columbia 
Valley, yield riper cherry 
and black cherry qualities 
with apparent aromas of leather, spice, 
and tobacco,” he says. “They have a 
richer mouthfeel and greater structure. 
Cooler sites, such as the upper Yakima 
Valley (Prosser to Zillah), offer rasp- 
berry or black raspberry aromas and 
flavors, but they may have shy mouth- 
feel and only moderate structure.” 

Some winemakers suggest that the 
Yakima Valley is not the best region for 
Merlot. Simon argues this point and 
contends that some of the best-bal- 
anced Merlot comes from this area. In 
addition to site dependency, she con- 
tends that fruit character is grower 
dependent and that herbal, dill-like, 
mint, black pepper, and green olive 
descriptors apply in some locations. 

To support her point, Simon cites two 
vineyard sources only five miles apart 
in the Yakima Valley. The basic training 
and cultivation techniques are quite 
similar, but the fruit character of the 


Washington 
state 


THEHGSUE CELLARS rs r 


1992 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


two vineyards is remarkably different. 
Fruit from Carter Vineyard is always 
fairly herbaceous, with heavier body 
and deeper color. The Boushey 
Vineyard is strong in cherry-berry char- 
acter, but always lighter in color and a 
bit lighter in body. The two vineyards 
complement one another in a blend, 
and their individual characteristics are 
consistent vintage to vintage. 

“Merlot has a natural advantage in 
other locations, but you can get very 
good Merlot from the Yakima Valley,” 
Doug Gore (Columbia Crest Winery) 
adds. “In the upper region, one needs to 
better monitor irrigation, canopy man- 
agement, and crop load. We are trying to 
mute the herbal characters, not enhance 
them. Style is not a quality issue.” 


Columbia Valley 
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Marty Clubb (L’Ecole No. 41) says 
he’s only been working with Merlot 
from the Walla Walla region for a few 
years. Among eight sources, he buys 
fruit from a new block at Seven Hills 
and Pepperbridge, both relatively 
young vineyard sites, bearing for only 
four years. 

Although he initiated the thought, 
Forsyth cautions against over emphasis 
on the distinction between Columbia 
Valley, warmer sites and cooler sites. 
“One is not better than the other,” he 
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PARTICIPATING WINEMAKERS 


Brian Carter 
APEX/WASHINGTON HILLS 
Sunnyside, WA 


Kay Simon & Clay Mackey 
CHINOOK WINES 
Prosser, WA 


Doug Gore 
COLUMBIA CREST WINERY 
Paterson, WA 


: Deve Crippen 
COVEY RUN 
Zillah, WA 


David Forsyth 
HOGUE CELLARS 
Prosser, WA 


Martin Clubb 
LECOLE NO. 41 
Lowden, WA 


Eric Rindal & Brian Carlson 
WATERBROOK WINERY 
Lowden, WA 


explains. “Different locations offer a 
variety of blending elements. In the 
warm years, cooler sites are superior. 
In the cooler years, it’s the warm sites 
that offer the best fruit profile. 
Regardless of crop load, in the cooler 
sites, Washington will always be fight- 
ing vegetal, green characters, even 
though the canopy offers good sunlight 
exposure to the fruit. That’s why 
Hogue likes to source fruit from both 
warmer and cooler sites each year.” 
Brian Carter (Apex/Washington 


Hills) agrees that having components 
from both warmer and cooler regions 
yields a more complex wine. Not every 
element that some may call herbal or 
vegetative is necessarily a negative. If 
it’s not over-blown, it adds complexity 
to the wine. Some of the best Merlot 
comes from the cooler Yakima Valley 
sites in warm years, whereas in cooler 
years, the warmer Columbia Valley 
sites are better. Sourcing from different 
areas is a form of insurance against the 
more extreme vintages. 


Vineyard considerations 

Generally, Merlot in Washington is 
planted on east-west directed uplifts 
with gentle to moderate south, south- 
east, or southwest slopes. This is not a 
water drainage consideration, but 
rather one of air drainage and frost pro- 
tection. If one travels away from the 
river flood plains, though the land 
appears to be flat, there are actually 
gentle slopes which are good sites for 
planting Merlot. 

Planting densities in Washington 
average 544 to 726 vines/acre with 8x10 
or 6x10 spacing. 

Soils are loamy and sandy with low 
vigor. Geologically, they are wind- 
deposited young soils. Because of the 
generally dry summers, little vegetation 
has been incorporated into the soil over 
thousands of years. Some clay soils of 
volcanic origin can be found, and where 
planting is on native soils, nutrient 
amendments are necessary. 

Dave Crippen (Covey Run) explains 
that because of Washington’s northern 
location, the growing season is com- 
pressed with later budbreak, but longer 
hours of daylight work in the vine’s 
favor as harvest approaches because 
September is cooler than this month at 
lower latitudes. 

“Napa Valley has fog, but during the 
growing season, we have cool nights 
with major temperature swings 
between daytime highs and nighttime 
lows,’ Brian Carlson (Waterbrook 
Winery) adds. “In Walla Walla in 1992, 
we had 30 days over 100°F. Averages, 
however, are predictably 90°F from 
mid-July to mid-August.” 

In years when there’s sustained high 
heat and the time between veraison and 
harvest is short, Clubb believes color 
development is retarded. “While wine 
may have been lighter, it did have 


ample color and a more forward fruit 
component,” he notes. 

Forsyth believes that once a grower 
does all that can be done to create the 
best canopy, controlling crop load is the 
way to manage undesirable vegetative 
or herbal characters. Gore cites irriga- 
tion, crop load, and open canopy as 
major factors, while Simon believes 
that winter in Washington is the biggest 
determiner of crop load. 

“Once you get all that super structure 
in the vineyard and there’s a bad winter, 
you have to retrain,” Simon answers. 

Gore maintains that vertical trellising 
with two sets of movable wires is proba- 
bly the best way to get the canopy open. 
But Crippen says that’s a new option. 
Most of the established vineyards are 
single or double-wire vertical trellis. 

Forsyth credits the improvement in 
Washington Merlot over the past five 
years to canopy management. “Once 
we got growers to stop growing wine 
grapes like they grow other cash crops, 
wine quality went up,” he notes. 
“Formerly, farmers liked to see a big, 
lush canopy. Now, most of them know 
this does not produce quality fruit for 
wine. It was all a matter of establishing 
good communication between the 
growers and wineries.” 

Crippen mentions water manage- 
ment. “It’s true, for a long time, grapes 
were treated like any other crop in 
Washington,” he explains. “Vines 
tended to be watered with flood-type 
irrigation, the same way as other crops. 
We now know that there’s adequate 
springtime moisture for grape vines in 
most years. Summer irrigation is still 
needed, but at lower volumes than in 
the past. Many established vineyards in 
the state have overhead sprinklers, but 
drip irrigation is catching up among 
serious wine growers.” 

“The majority of the grapes 
Columbia Crest receives are from drip- 
irrigated vineyards,” notes Gore. “With 
drip, you dial in the exact amount of 
water and that has a dramatic effect 
upon style.” 

Forsyth insists that water manage- 
ment is an important consideration for 
the state’s wine-grape industry. “It’s 
important to keep vine growth down 
initially,” he emphasizes. “In some 
years, we have better control over that 
than others. In spring 1995, we had a lot 
of water because of the winter preced- 
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“T-Tape®TSX°.. 
it’s the most precise, efficient way 
to irrigate vines in the world.” 


Doug Fries has watered grapes with all types of irrigation 


ya systems. But, three years ago when he began planting new 
1% vineyards in Central Washington, he used sub-surface 4 
if Doug Fries, a ae Cellars T-TAPE® TSX° drip tape to water 250 acres of wine grape 


varietals. In 1995, the third-leaf Cabernet Sauvignon vineyard 
produced it’s first crop, a 40-acre field with a yield of 4-tons an acre. 

Doug is convinced that using sub-surface T-TAPE TSX is the only way to 
grow grapes. “The tape is buried 8-inches deep and 8-inches away from the 
vine. It’s ideal for getting water and nutrients right to the root zone.” Doug 
sees other benefits, too. A dryer vineyard environment. Fewer weeds. 

And getting the most from every drop of water. 

For information on T-TAPE TSX, the most precise efficient way to irrigate 
vines, call T-Systems International at 1-800-765-1860. T-TAPE TSX. It’s the 
toughest drip tape on earth or under it. 


® 
T-Systems International, Inc. “N ; i) la U fe 


7545 Carroll Road / San Diego, CA 92121-2401 
800 765-1860 / FAX 619 578-2344 The world's leading drip tape. 


OF PE, T-TAPE®and Tsx®are registered trademarks of T-Systems International, Inc. in the United States and other countries, U.S. Patent No. 4,247,051 and other U.S. and foreign patents issued and pending. ©1996 T-Systems International, Inc. 
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ing it. Ideally, we’d like to come into 
spring with low water in our soils, but 
only half the time we do. If there’s 
significant early growth, you fight 
the rest of the summer to keep the 
growth down.” 


Early days yet 

The Washington wine industry is too 
young, these producers say, to have per- 
fected all the techniques. This youth 
offers advantages and disadvantages. 
“We don’t have phylloxera marching 
in,” Simon explains. “Therefore we don’t 
have major replanting with newer trel- 
lises. Basically, we’re dealing with what 
the industry here started with (except 
more drip irrigation now).” 

“We're still replacing Johannisberg 
Riesling vines,” Carter notes. “We are 
barely beginning the process of match- 
ing a varietal to a specific site.” 

Simon considers any discussion of 
clonal selections premature. “This is 
fine-tuning for the years to come,” she 
admits. “We'd like to think we have 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


cleaner plant material because it is 
virus-screened.” 

Forsyth believes that there are few 
disliked clones planted and vineyards 
are generally clean and virus-free. 


Yields 

Some growers had unexpectedly big 
Merlot crops in 1993 with yields as high 
as 11 tons/acre, Crippen recalls. But 
Clubb says four to six TPA was average 
in the state. “There’s no deterioration of 
quality at six TPA, where the vine is 
balanced,” he affirms. 

“Since our vines are own-rooted, 
some people say that makes a differ- 
ence and bigger crops may be possi- 
ble,” Simon adds. 

Gore suggests that the bigger issue 
with large crops is getting the vines 
hardened off after a big crop is har- 
vested to be better prepared for cold 
winters. But Simon cites research from 
horticulturist Dr. Robert Wample at 
Washington State University in Prosser. 
Wample found that having fruit on the 


vines into the winter does not affect 
winter hardiness. The main considera- 
tion is when watering is stopped in 
order to force dormancy. 

Carter believes that, if there’s a large 
crop, as there was in 1993, a grower is 
saved by a long, mild fall. But in 
Washington, it’s always a risk when 
hanging more than six TPA. “It’s very 
possible to have early frost in 
Washington that drops the vine leaves, 
when the fruit is only at 21° Brix,” he 
explains. “Late-season frost is a big 
issue in growing Merlot here, and the 
grower has a responsibility not to load 
up fruit on the vines. A smart grower is 
not going to do that.” 

In 1993, growers were surprised at 
harvest when crop yields were eight 
TPA or higher, recalls Forsyth. They 
relied on cluster counts which are only 
part of the equation to predict yield. 
Cluster weight was not taken into con- 
sideration, and clusters were much 
larger than expected. In 1994, the con- 
verse occurred with a short crop, but 
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the issue was the same. Growers 
counted clusters, but cluster weight 
was not seriously evaluated, so grow- 
ers were surprised again. 

These producers agree that balanced 
vines are the key. Because vines had too 
little fruit in a warm year (1994), there 
were significant herbaceous, vegetal 
characters from some _ vineyards. 
Ripening was early by sugar levels, but 
flavors indicated that maturity was not 
attained physiologically. “We saw this 
in all varieties; it was not isolated to 
Merlot,” Forsyth maintains. 

Since it’s impossible to measure final 
cluster weight early in the season, 
Forsyth suggests winter pruning to 
more clusters per vine and then moni- 
toring both cluster count and berry 
count on several vines during the 
growing season. If the berry count per 
cluster is high, fruit can be dropped to 
balance the vine. 

The winemakers agree that shatter is 
not a major issue with Merlot in 
Washington. 
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Maturity and harvest 

Crippen has moved sugar levels 
upward from 22° Brix to near 25° Brix 
over the last few years for better tannin 
management because he felt tannins 
levels were related to time of harvest. 

“After malolactic fermentation 
(MLF), pH is in the range of 3.6 to 3.7,” 
Crippen says. “Because Merlot is the 
earlier ripening of the two major red 
varieties grown in Washington, the con- 
sideration every year is to get Merlot 
harvested and fermentation completed 
before Cabernet Sauvignon comes in. 
Most of us have to turn our fermenters 
twice for reds.” 

Winemakers consider obsession with 
hang time a Michael Jordan phenome- 
non: fascinating, but not relevant to 
making great wine in Washington. 
They are more concerned with getting 
ripe fruit characters. “In our climate, 
attaining ripeness and physiologically 
mature flavors are sometimes working 
on two different clocks,” Forsyth 
reports. “We want to pick by fruit taste, 
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but if the Brix are going through the 
roof early — as they were in 1994 — 
and we don’t have desired flavors, we 
have to pick, because otherwise the 
wine will be out of balance, with high 
alcohol. I wish we could say we pick 
strictly on flavor, but that’s not true.” 

Carter summarizes the topic of matu- 
rity by saying that winemakers are 
monitoring sugar, pH, physiological 
ripeness, and most important, flavor. 
They weigh one factor against the 
others — including the practical con- 
sideration of tank space — and make 
the best choice they can. 

Whether grapes are hand or machine 
harvested depends largely on size of 
the winery. Crippen notes that Merlot is 
one variety that does not machine har- 
vest well. It’s tenacious and hangs onto 
the vine. “With machine harvesting, we 
can pick when the fruit is ripe,” Forsyth 
maintains. “For reds, I don’t think it 
makes any difference whether the fruit 
is hand or machine picked. In 
Washington, we don’t have the labor to 
hand pick large acreage quickly.” 

PWV thanks Columbia Crest Winery for 
hosting the discussion/tasting. 


PRODUCTION Focus 
Each winery invited to participate in 
this exclusive PWV varietal review has 
developed its own style dependent on 
vineyard sources and cellar practices. 
These winemakers discuss individual 
style and winemaking decisions below. 


Apex/Washington Hills 


Sunnyside, WA 
Brian Carter, winemaker 


Style 

Brian Carter works with two brands. 
The Apex style is relatively soft with 
some background complexity of fruit 
and oak while the Washington Hills 
bottling shows modest tannins for a 
young wine. Its straightforward fruit 
has a definite oak component. Both 
wines have a distinct cherry character 
and, when picked at mature flavors, 
definite plum notes are present. 

Carter reports that factors affecting 
his wines most in the last five years 
have been the use of better oak, irriga- 


tion monitoring, fertilization practices, 
and improved canopy management. 

When possible, grapes are picked on 
flavor and harvested around 23.5° Brix, 
with TA about 0.7, and pH about 3.4. At 
harvest, vines have shut down, and 
there is some stem lignification. 


Winemaking 
Immediately following crush, juice is 
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inoculated with Pasteur Red ADY. 
During a seven-day fermentation, 
where maximum juice temperature 
reaches 85°F, the cap is pumped over 
two to three times daily for five min- 
utes per 1,000 gallons. Press yield is 165 
to 180 gal/ton, and press fractions may 
or may not be retained. 

Several ML strains are used. After 
MLF completes, wine is pH-adjusted to 
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below 3.8 or to taste, and a first addi- 
tion of SO, is made at about 25 to 
35ppm, depending on the pH. 

In December, wine for the Apex label 
is barreled for approximately 20 months 
in a mix of American and French oak, 
averaging two years old. Barrel time for 
Washington Hills is ten months or less in 
mainly American oak, and the wine is 
bottled before the next harvest. 
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Franc may be considered. 

After one year, if needed, the wine is 
fined with egg whites, settled three to 
four weeks and racked. A polish filtra- 
tion is done before bottling in August 
of the second year. Wine is released 
after six months. 


Chinook Wines Prosser, WA 


Kay Simon, winemaker, & 
Clay Mackey, viticulturist 


Style 

Making Merlot that is consumable 
upon release (2.5 years post-harvest) is 
the major goal at Chinook. Kay Simon 
believes that part of what consumers 
find appealing about Merlot is its 
youthful fruitiness. Some serious wine 
collectors may want to age Merlot, but 
she cautions consumers that red wines 
lose fruitiness over time as they gain 
aged wine complexity. Because 
Chinook Merlot is held about a year 
longer than many other Washington 
state Merlots, it is ready to enjoy within 
the year after its release. 

The most important recent 
improvements in winemaking at 
Chinook have been a grape sorting 
table/conveyor for inspection of all 
clusters. 

Post-fermentation maceration for 
two extra days was previously done 
to promote better color extraction in 
the Boushey Vineyard Merlot. This 
was discontinued because it was 
judged to be probably adding to the 
total tannins, but not significantly to 
color. The 1992 bottling is a blend of 
Merlot (49% Carter Vineyard and 34% 
Boushey Vineyard), 13% Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and 4% Cabernet Franc. 

Chinook Merlot is generally har- 
vested between 22.5° to 23.5° Brix, 0.6 
to 0.8 TA, and 3.2 to 3.5 pH, but flavor 
of the fruit is the uppermost consider- 
ation. At harvest, vines exhibit mod- 
erate vigor, but growth has stopped. 
Berry size is generally large, so tan- 
nins tend to be minimal when fruit is 
handled properly. 


Winemaking 

Within 12 to 24 hours after crush 
and first SO, addition of 30 to 35ppm, 
juice (corrected to a pH of 3.4 to 3.5) is 
inoculated with liquid culture French 
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Red yeast. 

During a five- to seven-day fermen- 
tation, with juice temperatures peak- 
ing between 85° and 90°F, the cap is 
punched down twice daily for 20 to 30 
minutes. Wine is pressed two days 
before dryness at 0° to 2° Brix. Yield is 
160 to 165 gal/ton. No fractions are 
separated, but pressing is stopped 
based on taste. MLF is inoculated with 
MCW. 

Once MLF completes in tank, the 
wine is racked to 700- to 900-gallon 
upright French oak _ cooperage. 
Average age of cooperage is three to 
seven years. Wine remains in large 
cooperage one year. 

Wine is racked after one year to 
60gal barrels. It is blended before 
bottling, 2.5 years after vintage, with 
5% to 25% Cabernet Sauvignon and 
up to 5% Cabernet Franc. 

Wine is generally not fined, but the 
blend is pad-filtered after settling, 
before bottling, and released after six 
months. 


Columbia Crest Winery 


Paterson, WA 
Doug Gore, winemaker 


Style 

Doug Gore’s winemaking efforts 
are directed at making a Merlot, 
not a Cabernet-Sauvignon-like Merlot. 
Columbia Crest Merlot is fairly soft 
with moderate tannins and ripe berry- 
plum fruit intensity noticeable 
throughout the palate. The emphasis is 
on good fruit and tannin balance. 

Recently, Columbia Crest Merlot’s 
style and quality have been improved 
through monitored irrigation regimes, 
open canopies, and an improved bar- 
rel regime (shorter rotation and better 
barrels). 

General harvest parameters are 23° to 
24° Brix, 0.70 to 0.75 TA, and 3.3 to 3.4 
pH. At harvest, canes have hardened, 
and there’s some leaf senescence. 


Winemaking 

After crushing, stem removal, and 
addition of 25ppm SO,, juice is inocu- 
lated with Prise de Mousse and 
Fermavin ADY. During a six-day fer- 
mentation, with maximum juice tem- 
perature of 89°F, the cap is sprinkled 


twice daily for variable time periods. 

At 1° or 2° Brix, wine is pressed, 
yielding 170 gal/ton. Depending on 
flavor, press wine may or may not be 
retained. Some lots are inoculated with 
MCW and some undergo spontaneous 
MLF. Once MLF completes, wine is 
sometimes fined with gelatin (% to Ib 
per 1,000 gallons) and racked off in six 
to eight weeks. 

In winter/spring, wine is barreled in 
new to five-year-old American and 
French oak for 14 months. The wine 
labeled Estate sees three-year-old 
French oak for 18 to 24 months. Young 
wines are racked with aeration, and 
free SO, maintenance in barrel is pH- 
dependent. 

Merlot is sometimes blended with 
Cabernet Franc or Cabernet Sauvignon, 
but that decision is made once the bar- 
rel regime is complete to maintain style 
consistency. Before bottling, the wine 
receives a rough powder and/or pad 
filtration. It is bottle aged three to six 
months before release. 
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Covey Run 


Zillah, WA 
Dave Crippen, winemaker 


Style 

Dave Crippen says Covey Run’s reg- 
ular bottling has moderate tannins, 
early maturity, and good varietal 
aroma and is targeted for the under $10 
price-point. The reserve wine has more 
barrel aromas, firmer structure, and 
better ageing potential. Moderate to 
firm tannins and berry-like fruits are 
primary stylistic goals with both wines. 

Newer practices that have affected 
quality are harvesting at higher sugars 
(24° to 25° Brix) and crop thinning. In 
addition to those Brix parameters, TA is 
about 0.6 to 0.64, with pH 3.4 to 3.5. 


Winemaking 

Within 24 hours after crushing and 
the addition of 25ppm SO, juice is 
inoculated with Prise de Mousse ADY. 
A five-day fermentation reaches 85°F 
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maximum temperature, and the cap is 
sprinkled once each day for 30 to 45 
minutes. Wine is pressed five days past 
dryness (175 gal/ton yield). Press wine 
is not retained. 

MLF is induced with vina flora 
Oenos and when complete, wine is 
racked to 35% French and 65% 
American oak barrels (mean age of 2.4 
years) for about 10.5 months. The 
wine is racked with aeration after two 
weeks and again after three months. 
Free SO, level is maintained at 
25ppm. Upon removal from barrels, 
wine is egg-white fined and racked in 
two weeks. 

Before bottling in August or 
September of the year after harvest, 
wine is blended with up to 5% 
Cabernet Sauvignon and is DE filtered. 
A 0.65p cartridge is on the bottling line. 
Bottle ageing of one month before 
release is usual. 


The Hogue Cellars 


Prosser, WA 
David Forsyth, winemaker 


Style 

At Hogue Cellars, David Forsyth says 
the emphasis is on fresh raspberry, 
cherry, and boysenberry flavors with 
rich mouthfeel and good structure with- 
out creating an overtly concentrated, 
jammy wine. Well-defined fresh berry 
fruit with complexity derived from 
diverse vineyard sources and oak ageing 
make the biggest imprints on style. 

Forsyth believes wine style and qual- 
ity have been improved through 
reduced vine growth and reduced fruit 
shading; improved site selection; sourc- 
ing fruit from a combination of cooler 
and warmer sites for blending com- 
plexity; and less acidulation. 

Ripe berry flavor development is the 
primary harvest criterion, but parame- 
ters are between 22.5° and 23.5° Brix, 
0.55 to 0.75 TA; and 3.3 to 3.6 pH. At 
harvest, vines are in good condition 
and still photosynthesizing. 


Winemaking 

Immediately after crushing /destem- 
ming and addition of 30ppm SO,, juice 
is inoculated with Champagne ADY. If 
necessary, juice is acidulated to taste 
within 24 to 48 hours after crushing. 


During a seven- to 10-day fermenta- 
tion, where maximum juice tempera- 
ture reaches 80°F, the cap is sprinkled 
every eight hours for 15 minutes. Total 
skin contact time can last up to 15 days 
before wine is pressed with yields of 
165 to 175 gal/ton. Usually, press frac- 
tions that have been lightly pressed are 
added to the free run. 

Mixed strains of ML cultures are 
used. In tank, wine is racked every six 
weeks with aeration. Once MLF com- 
pletes, acidity is again assessed and 
adjusted if needed to 0.55 to 0.70 TA 
before wine goes to barrel in predomi- 
nantly American oak, new to eight 
years old. 

Once in barrel, wine is racked two or 
three times, and free SO, is maintained 
at 20 to 30ppm and 50 to 80ppm total. 
Prior to bottling, wine may be blended 
with up to 3% Cabernet Franc and 10% 
to 20% Cabernet Sauvignon. Cabernet 
Sauvignon contributes different berry 
flavors, but more important, adds 
structure and firmness to the blend. 

Wine is rarely fined, but given a 
coarse DE filtration post blending then 
a 1.0 to 1.2u pad filter to the filler at 
bottling in May or June of the second 
year past harvest. Wine is released in 
seven months. 


L’Ecole No. 41 


Lowden, WA 
Martin Clubb, winemaker 


Style 

Martin Clubb strives for a rich, full- 
bodied blend of Columbia Valley 
Merlot showing ripe fruit and medium 
tannin. 

Clubb says recent improvements in 
wine quality have been the result of 
gentler crushing, using punchdown 
only, with no pumpovers, and light 
pressing. 

L’Ecole Merlot is a blend of Columbia 
Valley fruit from eight different local 
vineyard blocks. Typically, harvest occurs 
when Brix is 23° with 3.4 to 3.7 pH. 


Winemaking 

Each vineyard lot is_ gently 
crushed/destemmed into one-ton 
fermenters, and 20ppm SO, is added. 
After 24 hours, juice is inoculated with 
Prise de Mousse and Pasteur Red ADY. 
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Must is punched down two or three 
times daily until fully mixed. 
Fermentation lasts nine to 12 days with 
peak juice temperature of 90°F. Gentle 
pressing is done at dryness with yields 
of approximately 160 gal/ton. Press 
fractions are retained. 

Wine is settled one week in tank then 
racked to French and American oak 
barrels (approximately 40% new). Wine 
is then barrel aged 18 months with four 
rackings. The first two are aerative. 
Free SO, level is maintained at 20ppm 
in barrels. In spring of the second year 
post-harvest, wine is bottled unfined 
and unfiltered. It is bottle aged a mini- 
mum of 45 days before release. 


Waterbrook Winery 


Lowden, WA 
Eric Rindal, winemaker 
Brian Carlson, production manager 


Style 

Waterbrook Winery Merlot is soft, 
full, fruity, and drinkable shortly after 
bottling, yet it will develop in the bottle 
and be enjoyable for several years. 

Waterbrook sources grapes from a 
number of growers throughout Wash- 
ington state. Each source provides a 
number of unique blending compo- 
nents for the bottled wine. 

Picking Merlot with maximum flavor 
profile is paramount, but yearly aver- 
ages from all sources are 24° Brix, 0.50 
TA, and 3.60 to 3.65 pH. 


Winemaking 

When grapes are crushed, 30ppm 
SO, is added. One day later, juice is 
inoculated with Prise de Mousse and 
Montrachet ADY. Superfood and DAP 
are added as yeast nutrients. Three 
times daily, during a seven-day fer- 
mentation where juice temperature 
reaches a maximum 90°F, the cap is 
punched down and pumped over until 
soaked. 

Pressing is done at dryness (175 
gal/ton maximum yield). All press 
wine is used. Chris Hansen is the ML 
inoculum. If needed, acid is adjusted 
after MLF completes. 

As soon as possible after pressing, 
wine is racked to a 50/50 mix 
of American and French oak barrels 
(4 new oak) for 20 months. Racking is 


done quarterly, and free SO, is main- 
tained at approximately 30ppm. 

For enhanced backbone and briary 
fruit, Merlot is blended with 25% 
Cabernet Sauvignon. Fining is not 
always necessary, but when it is, egg 
whites or gelatin are used. The wine is 
racked two to three weeks after egg 
white fining in barrel. 
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About two years after harvest, wine 
is bottled and released soon thereafter. 
The 1994 Merlot was bottled at the end 
of June 1996 and released in September. 
This regime of bottling a little sooner 
and holding the wines a couple of 
months before release will probably be 
continued as a marked softening is seen 
with bottle ageing. a 
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 omillon fl 


SHUNS PARTNER IMAGE 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


opular in Washington state as a 
dry, varietal white wine, 
Semillon gets little respect in 
most other growing regions 
around the world. It is gener- 
ally blended with Sauvignon Blanc and 
more recently, with Chardonnay. Is 
Semillon destined always to play the 
role of partner? “No!” respond several 
Washington state producers who met 
with PWV to discuss the wine’s potential. 

Most of these winemakers are well- 
satisfied with the fullness and richness of 
Semillon standing on its own without a 
partner, and some believe Semillon is the 
best white wine made at their winery. 

“Sauvignon Blanc can be blended with 
Semillon on the short term,” David 
Forsyth (Hogue Cellars) contends, but 
for long-term ageing, the Sauvignon 
Blanc is going to limit ageing potential. 
Brian Carter (Washington Hills) blends 
Semillon into Sauvignon Blanc, but gen- 
erally not the other way around. He 
likes to blend Chenin Blanc at about five 
percent into Semillon to soften the palate 
impression. 

David Lake (Columbia Winery) does 
not agree entirely, however. Because he 
seeks tree fruit qualities such as pear and 
peaches, he blends Columbia’s regular 
Semillon with 24% Sauvignon Blanc, 
and 12% in the Chevrier bottling. He 
believes that the lean crisp texture of 
Sauvignon Blanc complements the 
roundness of Semillon. He notes that a 
blend of Semillon and Sauvignon Blanc 
does not age in the same way as either 
varietal alone but finds the changes due 
to ageing intriguing. 

Winemaker descriptors for aged 


VARIG 


Semillon grown in Washington state 
include pear, peach, fig, honeydew 
melon, melon rind, lemon-lime citrus, 
flowery elements such as violets, and 
honey. “It’s also prone to some herba- 
ceous, more vegetal flavors, and in the 
extreme, this can be green bean,” 
Forsyth adds. “Because Washington is a 
cool climate, this is something that we 
always need to control.” 

“Semillon in the Yakima Valley runs 
the sensory gamut from citrus to 
jalapeno pepper,” Kay Simon (Chinook) 
says. We're striving to find the best sites 
and to blend from a variety of sources to 
showcase the varietal’s best qualities.” 


Maximizing positive aromas and 
flavors 

“1 believe that herbaceousness is part 
of the genetic makeup of Semillon,” 
Wade Wolfe (Hogue’s viticulturist) com- 
ments. “Semillon is a Bordeaux variety, 
and to some extent, this character is pre- 
sent in all Bordeaux grapes.” Wolfe 
believes herbaceous and vegetal charac- 
ters can be modified by growing in 
warmer areas within a cool climate and 
by using leaf removal and cordon suck- 
ering to temper vine vigor so that fruit is 
not shaded by a heavy canopy. 

“The vast majority of Semillon in 
Washington is on a bilateral cordon and 
spur-pruned,” says Wolfe. In terms of 
canopy support, single or two-wire, 18- 
to 24-inch T-trellis, and moveable catch 
wires are all employed to create a verti- 
cal leaf plane. Some fan-trained vines 
still exist in the state. 

“Picking ripe fruit is essential to mini- 
mizing any herbaceous or vegetal 
notes,” adds Carter. At harvest, tasting 
for ripe Semillon flavors is critical. Ripe 
berries are translucent, seeds appear 
brown, and stems are also turning 
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brown. With balanced crop loads, Brix 
levels are generally between 22° and 23°. 

Forsyth maintains that green bean is 
an extreme, but when not quite mature, 
Semillon berries taste like green melon 
rind. “What's desired at optimal matu- 
rity is that this character changes to more 
melony fruit,” he maintains. “This will 
happen if the canopy is well-managed 
and leaves are pulled as soon as possible 


after berry set, when necessary.” 

Wolfe adds that leaf removal attempts 
to balance several elements including 
combating disease problems, avoiding 
sunburn, and improving fruit quality. All 
are best accomplished by leaf pulling 
sooner, rather than later. 


Site selection and crop levels 
“Semillon can be grown in a number 


Head of a Damned Soul i: 


ORR 


“no by William Blake dat 


Soe 


The flames of Dante’s inferno may have flavored the wine he drank. 
In ancient Rome, some wine makers stored vessels in smoke-filled rooms. 
The heat from a smoldering fire stimulated the aging process, while 
the smoke imparted flavor. A couple thousand years later, French coopers 
perfected the fire toasting of oak barrels. We at StaVin continue this 
time-honored technique with choice French and American oak, toasted at 
gue, four different levels. Over the years, we've seen and tasted fire’s 


Ceevsccecseetie” 


Stalin 


gi tlelttt ty, 


effect on a few clear Chardonnays and hearty Merlots. To hear 
more about our traditionally toasted staves and cubes, please 


Sein write us at the address below, or telephone (415) 331-7849. 


StaVin Incorporated, Post Office Box 1693, Sausalito, California 94966 US.A. fax (415) 331-0516 


of different sites,” Wolfe maintains. The 
key is warmer rather than cooler. The 
soil profile should contribute to moder- 
ate rather than high vegetative growth. 
Soil conditions should limit vigor, such 
as very sandy or relatively shallow 
heavy soil. 

Simon describes the Klipsun and 
Fairacre vineyards from which she 
sources. Each year, she blends 60:40 
either way or 50:50. Klipsun is a warm 
site where grapes have more fruit char- 
acter than grass. Fairacre is a cooler site 
that has some herbal/vegetal — green 
bean and lemony citrus — character in 
some vintages. 

From the standpoint of winter hardi- 
ness, these producers agree the Semillon 
site should be warmer in the winter and 
overall more moderate, rather than hav- 
ing cold extremes. Sloping sites are pre- 
ferred. If the location is cool, growing on 
a south-facing slope is better. If the loca- 
tion is warm, the exposure doesn’t mat- 
ter that much. 

Semillon is a late-season white. It can 
be forced into extremes and be as late as 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

Erik Olsen (Chateau Ste. Michelle) 
confirms these opinions based on his 
experience with two vineyard sources, 
Indian Wells and Horse Heaven. They 
have quite different wine styles. Indian 
Wells, which is warm, yields ripe melon 
characters, while the cooler Horse 
Heaven is recognized for its 
citrus qualities. They both offer great 
blending possibilities. 

Joy Andersen (Columbia Crest) says 
that crop loads are site dependent and 
range anywhere from two to eight 
tons/acre (TPA). The average is about 
five TPA. All producers agree that even 
the higher crop load has good fruit char- 
acters, but that it could not be sustained 
in all locations. They also agree that 
undesirable characters can develop 
when the crop is too light as well as 
when it is too heavy. 

Discussing hang time, Dennis Neubert 
(Covey Run) says, “In a cool growing 
season with a large crop on the vine, a 
long hang time is needed in an attempt 
to ripen the fruit.” Generally, such a crop 
never ripens to optimal flavors, and he 
suggests that dropping crop is essential 
when vines tend to naturally overcrop. 


Winter-injury 
Semillon is a very winter-tender 
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variety, in Wolfe’s opinion. 
Accumulated winter damage in a 
location affects crop loads more than 
any other factor. Winter injury causes 
low crop levels, and the fruit potential 
is not there. But there can be a lot of 
canopy with a small crop. Such vines 
are out of balance, and low yields pro- 
duce fruit lacking proper flavors. 

“A vineyard may be down to 75% 
stand because much of the trellis isn’t 
filled,” Wolf explains. “There may also 
be gaps in the cordon because of winter 
injury. Here’s where you begin to see the 
effects of self-limitation due to accumu- 
lated winter damage and lack of full 
canopy.” 

If a site is prone to winter damage, 
Wolfe suggests a multiple trunk system 
so that trunks can be renewed frequently. 
At Hogue, any blocks that are particu- 
larly winter-tender and more than 10 
years old have significant accumulated 
damage because they have probably 
been through a couple of freezes. There 
are gaps in the cordon or half arms that 
are dead, and the vine is becoming less 
productive overall. Trunks for these 
vines should be renewed. 

Given these challenges, the producers 
were asked if Semillon is really suitable 
for Washington state. Wolfe explains 
that Washington has two different cli- 
mates — winter and summer. The sum- 
mer growing season affects the fruit and 
its quality, and winter affects the vine’s 
productivity. Both of these seasons 
must be considered in a discussion of 
suitability. In the case of Semillon, 
there’s a favorable growing climate for 
high fruit quality, but the winter injury 
issue must always be monitored to 
attain consistent productivity. 


Skin contact 

Generally, because grapes are 
machine harvested, skin contact occurs 
in the gondola. “We say we don’t do 
skin contact, but skin contact in the 
gondola is a big part of it,” Forsyth 
admits. “We like to pick cool and get 
grapes into the winery and off the skins 
as soon as possible. In some vineyards, 
that’s a bigger concern than in others. If 
it’s a cool site vineyard and there are 
significant vegetal flavors, we really 
want to get it off the skins quickly.” 


PWV thanks Hogue Cellars for hosting the 
discussion and tasting. 


_ PRODUCTION Focus | 


In the following section, each wine- 
maker discusses the winery’s individual 
style and the preferred cellar techniques 
employed to attain this style. 
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Chateau Ste. Michelle 


Woodinville, WA 
Mike Januik, winemaker 
Erik Olsen, assistant winemaker 


Style 

Chateau Ste. Michelle Semillon is soft, 
rich, with viscous mouthfeel, accompa- 
nied by aromatic complexity which 
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results from the combination of barrel 
fermentation, lees aging, and careful 
fruit selection, both in the vineyard and 
prior to final blending. 

Grapes are harvested in a window of 
22°Brix, 0.70 to 0.80 TA, and 3.2 pH. 


Winemaking 
After pressing machine-harvested 
fruit, juice is settled at 45°F. After racking 


as soon as solids are acceptable, juice is 
inoculated with Prise de Mousse ADY. 
Fermentation begins in tank, and the 
juice is transferred, as soon as active fer- 
mentation begins, to 60gal French oak 
barrels which are 10% to 15% new with 
the balance up to three years old. 
Maximum fermentation temperature in 
barrel during a 10- to 14-day fermenta- 
tion reaches 65°F. Once fermentation 


PEOPLE JUST DON'T GET OUR DRIFT 


CHRISTOPHER SPRINGMANN 


Precise application. 
Less materials. 
Proved in the vineyard. 


Introducing the Tilt Tunnel Sprayer. It creates a 


controlled atmosphere around the vines — chemi- 


cals are deposited directly and evenly onto the 


leaves with minimum drift, even in windy weather 


when other sprayers cannot be used. Twin tun- 


nels increase productivity by covering two rows 


in each pass, and tilt up for ease of turning in 


narrow headlands. An optional articulated cross- 


arm, with automatic height control, is used on ter- 


raced or hillside vines. 


DAUENHAUER 


MANUFACTURING, INC 


For details, contact Davenhaver Manufacturing, 


a 50-year-old company that provides solutions to . 


707.546.0577 © FAX 707.546.4901 
POB 1744 SANTA ROSA CA 95402 


agricultural problems. 


completes, 30 to 35ppm SO, is added. 

Wine does not undergo malolactic fer- 
mentation (MLF), but rests on the lees for 
four to five months with stirring every 
two weeks. 

After components are blended, the 
wine is fined. Before bottling in the 
spring, one DE filtration and one pad fil- 
tration are done. At bottling, CO, con- 
centration is 500-900 ppm. Wine is 
released after bottle ageing of two to 
three months. 


Chinook Wines 


Prosser, WA 
Kay Simon, winemaker 


Style 

Kay Simon’s primary stylistic goals 
with Chinook wines are including a mix- 
ture of flavors through vineyard selec- 
tion and enhancing the wine with barrel 
fermentation and extended barrel age- 
ing. The result is a Semillon with low 
phenolics and low acidity which is 
appealing to both neophyte and experi- 
enced white wine drinkers. 

Klipsun Vineyard (warmer site) har- 
vest parameters are 22.5° to 23.5° Brix, 
0.60 to 0.70 TA, and 3.2 pH. Fairacre 
Vineyard’s (cooler site) maturity is 22° 
Brix, 0.70 to 0.80 TA, with pH of 3.0 
to 3.2. 


Winemaking 

In warm years, whole clusters are 
pressed to achieve a low pH. Pressed 
juice with the addition of 30 to 35ppm 
SO, is settled overnight at 55° to 60°F. 
After racking, it is inoculated with 
Lalvin Prise de Mousse ADY. 

Fermentation is started in tank, and 
the juice is transferred to barrel between 
10° and 15° Brix. Maximum fermentation 
temperature during a seven- to 14-day 
fermentation is 65°F. Cooperage for 
Klipsun is new American oak. Fairacre 
juice goes to two-year-old American oak. 
No MLF is encouraged. All wine is aged 
on the lees for 10 months; Klipsun on 
gross lees, and Fairacre on light lees. 

During barrel ageing, wine is racked 
once. At the end of the ageing regime, 
wine is fined with bentonite and cold 
stabilized. In two to three weeks, the 
wine is given a pad filtration, and bot- 
tled through a 0.45 membrane in July. _ 
Wine is released two months later. 


Building a 
stainless Reputation 


Outfitting the beverage industry 
with leading edge technology is 
our trademark; standing behind 
it is our reputation. 


IRAPP leads the way with the latest 
generation of chiller packages — set- 
ting a new standard of efficiency. 
Specializing in industrial refrigeration 
systems, IRAPP’s innovative engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and service teams 
have satisfied customers world wide. 
But we don’t stop there. 


With the help of our two sister com- 
panies — Westec Tank Company & 
Westec Industries — we are able to 
provide our customers with pre-engi- 
neered space-saving walkways, cus- 
tom stainless steel components, direct 
transport conveyor systems plus state- 
of-the-art stainless steel tank technol- 
ogy. Add to this our Customer 
Assured Bill of Rights and you'll 
appreciate why it’s being said we're... 
building a stainless reputation. 


Our expertise is your solution. 


IRAPP ¢ 707-433-9471 


Westec Industries * 707-433-8829 


Westec Tank Company ¢ 707-837-7880 
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Columbia Crest 


Paterson, WA 
Doug Gore, winemaker 


Style 
About 10% to 15% of Columbia Crest’s 

Semillon is barrel-fermented to give hints 
of oak, and although the wine is styled 
for early drinkability and quaffing, it 
ages as well or better than Chardonnay. 

General harvest parameters are 21.5° to 
22.5° Brix, 0.70 to 0.80 TA, and 3.2 pH. 


Winemaking 

Pressed juice is inoculated immedi- 
ately with Prise de Mousse ADY. Part of 
the juice (85% to 90%) is fermented in 
tank, while the remainder is barrel-fer- 
mented with fermentation starting in 
barrels. Cooperage is new French and 
American oak. Fermentation lasts 21 to 
30 days with maximum temperature 
reaching 55°F. 

About 20% of the potential blend is 
inoculated for MLF during primary fer- 


mentation with MCW strain. This portion 
receives 25ppm SO, once MLF completes, 
but SO, is added to the non-MLF wine 
after primary fermentation completes. 

A portion of the tank-fermented wine 
and all of the barrel-fermented portion is 
aged on the lees (stirred weekly in the 
beginning, then once every two weeks) 
for four months. 

During winter, wine is bottled unfined, 
but receives a light filtration and a 0.45 
membrane precedes the filler on the bot- 
tling line. Bottle ageing of three to six 
months occurs before release. 


Columbia Winery 


Woodinville, WA 
David Lake, winemaker 


Style 

Columbia Semillon is fruit-driven with 
medium (about 0.60 TA) acidity and 
slight herbal undertones. For Chevrier, 
this style is modified by barrel fermenta- 
tion, MLE, and ageing on Chardonnay 


lees in French oak for five to six months. 
Semillon bottlings are a blend of about 
24% Sauvignon Blanc. Chevrier is 12% 
Sauvignon Blanc. 

Harvest parameters are less than 20 
Brix, less than 0.75 TA, and pH less than 
3.30: 


Winemaking 

Pressed fruit is inoculated the same 
day with Prise de Mousse ADY. It is 
tank/fermented, receiving 0.80 molecu- 
lar SO, once primary or malolactic fer- 
mentation completes. It is not aged on 
lees or in oak. About 20% to 40% of this 
wine undergoes MLF. 

For Chevrier, fermentation is in tank 
and the wine is transferred in February to 
% new, with the balance one- and two- 
year-old French oak barrels, containing 
Chardonnay lees. About 60% of this wine 
undergoes MLF due to inoculation at the 
end of primary fermentation. It is aged 
on gross Chardonnay yeast lees, stirred 
every two weeks for five to six months. 
SO, at 0.80 molecular is added once MLF 


" We occasionally have eT hed with 
off sulfide characters in our wines. 
Despite our best efforts at prevention, 
there are still some difficult lots. When 
these situations arise and we attempt to 
correct them, the off-odors often 
reoccur. How can ET S help us? " 


"We have the answer !" 


Sensory based treatment of off-odors 
may lead to compounded sulfide 
problems. E TS performs GC/MS 
analysis on sulfide compounds which 
provides absolute identification and 
quantification of sulfide compounds. 
Cellar treatment can be tailored to 
specific compounds in your wine. Please 
request our current bulletins on this 
topic for more information ! 
E T S Laboratories 

1204 Church St. St. Helena CA 94574 | 

Tel 707-963-4806 Fax 707-963-1054 
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E T S Laboratories provides a complete spectrum of analytical services to |’ 
the beverage industries. We are committed to assist our clients with an 


unmatched level of reliability, objectivity, and confidentiality. 
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completes. In barrel, free SO, is main- 
tained at 0.70 molecular. 

Pre-bottling, wine is fined with “lb per 
1,000 gallons of gelatin plus bentonite 
and racked in two weeks. It is given a 
tight pad filtration at bottling in March 
for the Semillon and in August for 
Chevrier. CO, concentration at bottling is 
1200 to 1600ppm. Before release, 
Semillon is bottle aged one month and 
Chevrier six months. 


Covey Run 


Zillah, WA 
Dave Crippen/Dennis Neubert, winemakers 


Style 
Production of a clean, fresh varietal 
wine is the goal for Covey Run Semillon. 
At harvest, grapes are between 20° and 
21° Brix, 0.60 to 0.80 TA, and 3.2 to 3.4 pH. 


Winemaking 

After pressing and addition of 30ppm 
SO, juice is settled 48 hours at 50°F 
before inoculation in tank with Prise de 
Mousse ADY. Fermentation lasts 11 days 
at 55°F. Wine does not undergo MLF, and 
is not aged on its lees. Four months from 
crush, 10% of the wine is transferred to 
new American oak barrels for 30 days. 

In barrel, wine is racked once and free 
SO, level is maintained at 20ppm. Pre- 
bottling, wine is blended with 4% 
Sauvignon Blanc and fined with gelatin 
and bentonite, then racked in two weeks. 

At bottling, six to eight months after 
crush, a DE filtration followed by sterile 
filtration is done. CO, level at bottling is 
500 to 700ppm. Wine is released in three 
months. 


The Hogue Cellars 


Prosser, WA 
David Forsyth, winemaker 


Style 

At Hogue Cellars, David Forsyth strives 
for Semillon with rich pear, melon, fig aro- 
mas and flavors, honey-like richness and 
good structure without a lot of interven- 
tion by the winemaker. Whenever possi- 
ble, emphasis on the simplicity of wine- 
making is always a Hogue goal, and 
Semillon allows this. The wine focuses on 
fresh fruit flavors, mouthfeel, and comple- 
mentary spice from limited oak ageing. 

The harvest window is 22° to 23° Brix, 


WHAT DOES IT 
TAKE TO CREATE 
A GREAT LABEL? 


A single telephone call to: 


AvO) 58 62) 63-276 1360 


Soto Associates ¢ Consultants for Advertising, 
Design and Assorted Medleys ¢ San Jose, CA. 
408 288-7686 © yosoto@aol.com 
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GRO-GUARD 


The Vine-Guard Inventors 


VINE-GUARD 


The oe and the Best. 


5 0.65 to 0.75 TA, and 3.2 to 3.4 pH. Washington Hills 


Winemaking Sunnyside, WA 
About 80% whole berries from Brian Carter, winemaker ees i 


mechanically harvested fruit are pressed. 
Juice gets 30 to 40ppm SO, added to the 
tank immediately to discourage MLF 
and is settled 48 hours at 44°F before inoc- 
ulation with Cham-pagne and Prise de 
Mousse ADY. 

Semillon is tank-fermented, but a small 
(15%) portion of the blend is started in 
tank and transferred to new American 
oak barrels at 18° Brix. It remains in bar- 
rel with free SO, maintained at 20 to 
30ppm for six to eight weeks. 

The tank portion is racked two to three 
weeks after completion of fermentation 
and bentonite fined to acheive heat sta- 
bility. After settling for another eight to 
ten weeks, the wine is DE filtered, and 
tank and barrel portions are blended. 
Wine receives a pad filtration off KHTA 
seed crystal, and a 0.65 membrane is on 
the bottling line when wine is bottled in 
March or April. CO, levels are around 
1400ppm and often slightly higher. Wine 
is released in six months. 


Style 

Brian Carter aims for a food-oriented 
Semillon with good acidity, clean dry 
palate, pleasant — but not overpowering 
— fruit, and no oak. Aromas showcase 
melons and flowers with little herba- 
ceousness. 

Harvest parameters are 22° to 23° Brix, 
0.60 to 0.70 TA, and 3.3 to 3.4 pH. 


Winemaking 

Machine-picked fruit, consisting of 
about 30% whole berries, goes directly to 
press. Bentonited juice is settled 48 hours 
at 45°F before inoculation with Prise de 
Mousse ADY. 

Tank fermentation at 60°F completes in 
22 days. Once fermentation completes, 
50ppm SO, is added. Wine is blended 
typically with about 5% Chenin Blanc. It 
is DE filtered, then put through a polish 
pad and finally sterile bottled in May or 
June. CO, levels are 700 to 800ppm. 
Release is 30 to 90 days after bottling. 
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Forwarders 
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Import - Export Ne 


700A Dubuque Avenue. 
South San Francisco, CA 


(415) 952-6930 
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For more information phone: 


1 800 353 8261 
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=EAST MEETS WEST= 


WITH WASHINGTON 


SEMILLON 


by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


harles Ramseyer, executive chef 

at Ray’s Boathouse, Seattle, WA, 

likes an “East meets West” 

theme in pairing Washington 

state Semillon with food. “The 
preparation must be kept light, and 
that’s why I prefer Semillon with appe- 
tizer selections,” he says. 

“AK Semillon, such as Chevrier from 
Columbia Winery, aged on Chardon- 
nay lees, however, adds another dimen- 
sion which can be tricky to match with 
food and is probably better suited to a 
fish entree.” 

“One of the most fun elements of 
Semillon is its blend of herbaceousness 
and herbal qualities with floral notes,” 
says Kurt Krause, wine manager for 
Ray’s. “It’s a very aromatic varietal; 
even more so than the so-called ‘hot’ 
variety Chardonnay. For me, Chardon- 
nay is not as compelling or complex as 
Semillon, a wine showcasing finesse 
and elegance in food matches.” 

Krause believes that today’s 
Washington Semillon, like many other 
white varietals, runs the gamut of cellar 
techniques from simple tank-fermented 
wine, bottled without oak ageing, to 
blended wines that are barrel fermented, 
or barrel aged on the lees with a blend 
fraction of mialolactic fermentation 
(MLF). 

As the best palate refresher when 
tasting a number of Washington state 
Semillons, Ramseyer suggests Ray’s 
flatbread. “There’s not a peppery qual- 
ity inherent in Semillon, but our flat- 
bread brings out a dimension of the 


wine that’s not recognized without it,” 
Krause notes. 

Ramseyer believes that an “East 
meets West” preparation such as 
Chatham Straits Black Cod in Sake 
Kasu is a dish that bridges a number of 
different Semillon styles. With a simple 
unoaked wine, this dish comes off clean 
and refreshing, but a bigger style such 
as Chevrier or Chateau Ste. Michelle’s 
barrel-fermented Semillon showcases 
the smoky character of the fish. The 
slightly sweet flavors of the Sake Kasu 
add an element of surprise on the 
palate that are well placed with the 
wine's acidity. 

The “cleaner” styles of Semillon that 
are principally tank fermented match 
well with Dungeness crab, Ramseyer 
suggests. Although, one might think it 
would be best with just a splash of 
lemon, surprisingly, a Red Seafood Sauce 
accompanies it and the wine well. 

“The crab’s just fine by itself with the 
wine,” Ramsayer comments. “Semil- 
lon takes well to spicier flavors, but not 
lemon because it flattens the wine in 
your mouth. Sweet crab flavors hang 
well with the wine. This means that a 
preparation of King Crab or lobster 
should also work well.” 

He points out that the farther north 
that Dungeness crabs are trapped, the 
sweet and firmer the meat. Ramseyer 
sources crab from waters near the bor- 
der of British Columbia and Alaska. 

Ramseyer’s and Krause’s favorite 
wine with Dungeness crab was 
Chinook Semillon. “I’ve always 
thought that the cleaner, fresher styles 
went best,” Ramsayer says. “I’m chang- 
ing my mind as we taste these together. 


The new oak aromas are intrigu- 
ing, and the oak sweetness is 
highly complementary to the 
crab on the palate. 

“There are no malolactic fla- 
vors and the acidity remains 
very refreshing and sets up a 
return to the food. This wine also 
works well with the Kasu, but it 
would not work well with a 
lighter-textured fish such as 
sole.” 

Ramseyer points out that crab 
brings a detectable earthiness to 
the palate. He likes to couple that 
with the slightly herbaceous, 
herbal qualities of Semil-lon and 
says that no other wine offers 
this nuance. 

Even though oysters are popular in 
the Seattle area, Krause does not like 
them with Semillon. “For me, the best 
oyster match is still Sauvignon Blanc,” 
he contends. “The iodine component in 
oysters is a turn-off and clashes with 
the herbaceous and herbal undertones 
of Semillon.” 

Also on the East meets West theme, 
Ramseyer prepares Mussels in Thai 
Broth. Depending on the wine or mood, 
he frequently spikes the recipe below 
with Sambal red chili and lemon grass 
and includes lime leaves, ginger 
(cooked not raw), and rosemary as 
spices for other recipes making good 
harmonies with Washington state 
Semillon. He cautions against the use of 
garlic, however, in creating the best 
food matches. al 


Ray’s flatbread 


2 sheets purchased flatbread 

2 oz garlic olive oil 

% oz Italian herb mix 

2 oz Grana Padano or Parmesan 
Preparation 

Brush flatbread with olive oil and 
top with cheese. Bake in 300°F oven 
for five minutes. Cool and break into 
pieces. 


Black Cod Sake Kasu 


(serves 10) 
Kasu Paste 
16 oz. Kasu Paste (available at 
Oriental specialty stores) 
5 oz sugar 
17 oz water 
Preparation 
Cream Kasu and sugar until very 
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How To Make 
Your Trellis Investment 
Even More Productive 


soft. Add water slowly to achieve a 
creamy consistency. 

Leave skin on Black Cod and cover 
evenly with salt. Let sit overnight or 
up to 24 hours. 

Wash salt off and portion the fish 
(six to eight oz per person). 

Completely cover the fish with the 
kasu paste mixture and marinate for 
24 hours. 

Grill over a very hot flame and top 
with freshly cooked (blanched) gin- 
ger slices. 


Dungeness Crab 
(serves six) 

2-gallon pot or kettle 

1 % gallons fresh ocean 

or salt water 

3 2-lb Dungeness Crab 
Preparation 

Bring water to a boil. Put in whole 
crabs and return to a boil. Turn heat 
to medium high and boil for 15 to 20 
minutes or until crabs float. Remove 
crabs and cool with crushed ice or 
cold water. 
To clean crab 

Pull off large back shell under run- 
ning water, rinse crab. Pull off 
feather-like gills attached to body on 
both sides. Break in half and serve 
hot or cold. To serve hot, steam for 
three minutes. 


E xcellent vineyards will produce even more when you invest 
your time managing canopies and shoots, not wrestling 
with trellis wire. With Gripple® Wire Joiners, you will: 


S) Secure and tension tie- 
backs with heavy-duty 
Maxi Gripple 

“) Tension and re-tension 
wire quickly and safely 


) Install and tension wire in 
a fraction of the time it 
takes with other devices 

Ss) Repair broken wires in 
seconds, without disturbing 


Red Seafood Sauce 
Mix together: 
4% cup ketchup 
2 Tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
1 Tablespoon horseradish 


A - 1 ® 
een vince pene the vine with Grippler® tool 
% teaspoon Tabasco Sauce 
1 cup chili sauce : 
; ? : A.M.C./Wilbur-Ellis Co. The G ’s Supply Cent 
¥% cup dill pickle relish Call your dealer today ceo re ae de Fallston, MD ip aetna 
1 teaspoon salt (209) 485-1662 (410) 931-3111 
to reserve your supply Sic cee eee ae 
. . etal Vineyard Products, Inc. char ey Supply 
Mussels in Thai Broth of Gripples. Fresno, CA Fawn Grove, PA 
2 cups coconut milk A (209) 268-4577 (717) 382-4612 
1 
te Lal eee 5 fed curty paste E Napa County Farm Supply BHP Trading Inc. 
juice of one lime Napa, CA Oakland, CA 
1 teaspoon Thai fish sauce E AS (707) 224-0371 (510) 430-0140 
ep Sake : ‘ RE JS OI: Cameron & Cameron, Inc. Oregon Vineyard Supply 
2 teaspoons minced garlic Wh Fulton, CA Lafayette OR 
2 teaspoons minced ginger (707) 546-7706 (503) 864-3736 
2 Tablespoons chopped fresh basil 
P ti E ded Vineyard Industry Products _ Select Ag Services, Inc. 
KG ACNE , Windsor, CA Santa Maria, CA 
Whisk above ingredients together (707) 431-1356 (805) 922-7923 
in a bowl. Put desired amount of Hoes Vineyard & Orchard aca RE a es ee 
; ul entr ey True Value im’s Supply Co. Inc. 
mussels in heavy saucepan and add Lod CA St. Helena, CA Bakersfield CA 
enough broth to cover bottom of pan. (209) 368-8595 (707) 963-3622 (805) 324-6514 
Cover and steam until mussels open. ard pons * es ema mprrrheey ie Roar 
‘ ‘ ‘ chafer Metal Stake rowers Supply gation San Luis Obispo Farm Supply 
Serve immediately with some of the Madera, CA Geyserville, CA San Luis Obispo, CA 
broth. (209) 673-8411 (707) 857-3484 (805) 238-1177 
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SAVVY MARKETING 


Gray Ghost Vineyards 


Cellar door 
events 
stimulate 
sales 


by Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


ray Ghost Vineyards’ 10-foot 
tall, Christmas tree made 
from wine corks is the center- 
piece for owners/winemak- 
ers Cheryl and Al Kellert’s 
Holiday Open House. During the 
open house, held the second weekend 
in December, sales from the tasting 
room in Amissville, VA, are eight to 10 
times what the winery sells during 
regular weekends. 

Though the Kellerts only established 
Gray Ghost Vineyards in 1993 and didn’t 
open their tasting room until 1994, they 
quickly realized that special events at the 
winery are key to successful sales. Al 
Kellert says they try to have an event 
every month. 

Gray Ghost produced 1,400 cases of 
wine in 1995 and will produce 1,600 to 
1,800 cases in 1996. The Kellerts handle 
all sales, 90% of which are from the tast- 
ing room and 10% to selected restaurants 
and boutique wine shops. Gray Ghost is 
known primarily for a full-bodied 
Cabernet Sauvignon ($15), but also 
makes Chardonnay ($15), Cabernet 
Franc, Vidal Blanc, and Seyval ($8.50 
each), and two reserve wines, Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Chardonnay ($20 each). 

The Kellerts hold their special events 
in the winery barrel room to avoid 
interfering with the important business 
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At Gray Ghost Vineyards, Amissville, VA, a 
Christmas tree made from wine corks is the 
highlight of the holiday season. Designed 
and built by Al Kellert, winery co-owner, 
the 10-foot tree contains 7,806 corks and is 
topped with a 55-cork star. The corks come 
from more than 300 wineries personally 
visited by Kellert and Chery! Kellert, his 
wife and winery co-owner, since 1975. 
Decorated with 300 computer-programmed 
lights that flash according to 10 settings 
and with several hundred handmade 
ornaments, the tree has proved to be a 
significant draw to the annual Gray Ghost 
Holiday Open House. 


of sales in the tasting room. Guests pay 
$10 to attend the Holiday Open House 
(and Valentine’s and anniversary 
events), for which they receive a com- 
memorative wine glass, tasting, and 
ample hors d’oeuvres. Cheryl cooks all 
the food for Gray Ghost events and 
carefully pairs them with the wines. 
Kellert reports that the fee easily covers 
the cost of advertising, decorations, 
wine poured, glasses, and food, so the 
resulting wine sales are a bonus. 

Many families from surrounding areas 
come to rural Rappahannock County’s 
Christmas tree farms and have added 
Gray Ghost’s Holiday Open House to 
their holiday traditions. Several of the 
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winery’s best customers first came to the 
winery for the holiday event. 

The Kellerts mail invitations to their 
mailing list and do very limited adver- 
tising in their local area. Since they are 
only 60 miles west of Washington, D.C., 
they fear that with extended advertising 
they might risk being overwhelmed by 
too many guests. Holiday weekend 
attendance grew from 100 people in the 
first year to 300 last year, and they expect 
600 or more in 1996. 

Gray Ghost Vineyards holds a 
Cabernet and Chocolate Festival week- 
end in February to celebrate Valentine’s 
Day and an Anniversary Open House 
in July. Cheryl creates a cookbook of 
recipes from the Valentine’s and _holi- 
day events which is mailed in the 
spring to premier customers. There are 
mini-events for new releases, pairing 
food with the new wines, and a winter 
barrel tasting. 

In the heart of Civil War territory, 
Gray Ghost was named for Colonel 
John Singleton Mosby, a Confederate 
officer who took great delight in harass- 
ing the Union by tearing up railroad 
tracks, robbing trains, and blowing up 
bridges. He was so good at eluding cap- 
ture that Union soldiers called him “the 
Gray Ghost.” In summer 1996, Gray 
Ghost Vineyards launched a new event 
— the Civil War Authors Weekend. The 
Civil War event featured 10 authors 
who sold and signed their books and 
drew 600 to 800 people. 

In March 1997, the Kellerts will add 
another event, a Candlelight Barrel 
Tasting dinner, by invitation only. 
Guests will sample Gray Ghost’s pre- 
mium wines and dinner will be served 
in the cellar by candlelight. Kellert 
anticipates that 20 guests will pay 
about $35 each for the event. 

Though Gray Ghost participates in 
summer wine festivals at other locations, 
Kellert explains, “We find the most prof- 
itable events are the ones we conduct 
right here at the winery. We’ve focused 
on making sure people leave feeling 
they’ve gotten more than they paid for. 
We see the cost-effectiveness of that atti- 
tude, because that’s the perception cus- 
tomers have of our winery, that we go 
the extra mile for them.” 


Have you got a Savvy Marketer story to 
tell? Drop a line to PWVand we may profile 
your winery or vineyard in an up-coming 
issue. 
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You | 
wanted a 
faster, 
easier way 
to clean 
small 
tanks. 


The new Gamajet V's compact size readily 
passes through a 3 inch opening, making it 
ideal for cleaning small tanks, vats and vessels. 
Gamajet V offers the cleaning power and 
flexibility you need. It surpasses spray balls, 
water blasting, boil outs, manual hose, and 
scraping and chipping. 

For complete information, call today: 


Gamajet Cleaning Systems, Inc. 


1-800-BUY-JETS 


aC mOmnO DS Te a Sey 
Because your business depends on clean tanks. 


2421 Yellow Springs Road © Building One * Malvern, PA 19355-1411 * Telephone: (610) 408-9940 Fax: (610) 408-9945 


This ts tt. 


¢ weighs 7 lbs., measures less than 9 inches 


¢ fluid driven, no external motor 
¢ fast, low cost, reliable operation 


e thorough cleaning at low/medium pressures 
and volumes 


¢ readily passes thru 3" opening- ideal for tote 
tanks and other smaller tanks 


¢ sealed gearbox design, interlocking gears 
no time-wasting adjustments or disassembly 


Marcia, Keith, Bob, Jeff and Bill Kunde 


hy is Kunde Estate 
Vineyards and Winery 
(Kenwood, CA) suc- 
cessful? “Mainly 
luck,” insists Bob 
Kunde with a shy, 
uncomfortable 
chuckle. Don’t let him 
fool you. Today, the 
Kunde family reaps 
rewards from _ old- 
fashioned hard work, smart planning, 
clear vision, and yes, a little bit of 
luck. 

The Kunde family has been growing 
grapes in the Sonoma Valley for more 
than 90 years. They harvest more than 
2,600 tons of premium wine grapes 
annually and sell to more than 30 
California wine producers. In 1991, the 
Kundes launched their own winery with 
the fourth generation of Kundes taking a 
larger role in directing the operations. 

How does a winegrowing family set 


about creating a successful winery? 
What course are the Kundes taking to 
successfully transfer leadership from one 
generation to the next? 


Kunde history 

When Bob and his brother Fred 
returned from World War II, they 
worked for their father Arthur “Big Boy” 
Kunde at Wildwood Vineyards in 
Sonoma Valley. Their grandfather 
bought Wildwood in 1904 and launched 
a winery as well. But during the war, 
help was scarce, and Arthur was forced 
to close the winery and sell the grapes to 
home winemakers. By the end of the 
war, he was in debt, and even though 
Fred and Bob were back to help, the bank 
was ready to foreclose. 

Production Credit Association — now 
Pacific Coast Farm Credit (PCFC) — 
stepped in to bail the Kundes out and 
finance their farming. “The association 
even gave us a living allowance,” Bob 


by Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


recalls. The brothers grew grapes and 
raised cattle and pigs and, by working 
night and day, gradually brought the 
ranch out of debt. Looking back on those 
years, he says, “That’s what gave us our 
pay-as-you-go philosophy.” 

When times got better, the two began 
buying land. “We'd buy a ranch, pay the 
loan down, and buy another ranch,” Bob 
remembers. They bought land in 
Mendocino County, on the Russian 
River, on Sonoma Mountain, and in 
Alturas, and expanded the original 
ranch in Sonoma Valley to 2,000 acres. 

“The Kundes manage their cash well,” 
explains PCFC Vice President Jeff Knott, 
describing the financial philosophy that 
worked well for Bob and Fred and still 
guides the Kundes today. “They don’t 
expand beyond their means.” PCFC has 
worked with Kunde since that first loan 
after WWIL, supplying a line of credit, 
annual cost-of-farming loans, and an 
inventory line of credit. 
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Under the brothers’ tenure, grape pro- 
duction on the Sonoma Valley land grew 
from 300 tons to 2,600 tons or more and 
grape plantings from 250 to 700 acres. “I 
can remember when we got $35 a ton for 
grapes, now it averages $1,200,” Bob 
smiles. 

Despite this growth, Bob and Fred 
never reopened the winery. “We should 
have built a winery 20 years ago,” Bob 
says, but they never got around to it. 
Then their children got involved — the 
fourth generation of Kundes on the 
ranch. In the mid-1980s, after years of 
working on the ranch, Fred’s son, Bill, 
and Bob’s kids, Jeff, Keith, and Marcia, 
began talking about building a winery. 

Bill Kunde recalls, when the cousins 
first went to Bob and Fred with the idea, 
the two responded, “You're crazy!” That 
period in the wine industry, Bill agrees, 
seemed to be “the worst time to build, 
but now we can take advantage of the 
boom.” For the Kundes, opening a win- 
ery was an opportunity to give their 
own grapes the advantage of personal 
family attention in the winemaking. “It 
was a natural direction for us to expand. 
We have a great location for climate and 
for visibility,” Bill points out. In addi- 
tion, making their own wines is great 
public relations for the grapegrowing 
operation. “When wineries see how well 
we do with our wines, they want our 


grapes.” 


They began with a plan 

Bob and Fred were soon won over, but 
the two were determined that “if we're 
going to do it, we're going to do it right,” 
Bob remembers. They created a long- 
term plan for winery development and 
production growth that has guided the 
progress and success of the project since. 

Sticking to their pay-as-you-go prin- 
cipals, the brothers’ plan called for 
growth in manageable phases, and 
they sold some of the land they had 
accumulated outside Sonoma Valley to 
pay for about 50% of the winery con- 
struction. When they applied for the 
building permit, they went for the 
maximum size they thought the win- 
ery could potentially grow to — 
250,000 cases. They had hoped to 
remodel the old landmark barn on the 
property for the winery, but that was- 
n't feasible, so they designed the new 
winery to resemble the barn. 

In phase one, the Kundes broke 


GROWING SUCCESS 


ground for wine caves (32,000 
sq. ft.) in 1989 and for the 
nearby winery build- 
ing (17,000 sq. 
it) sin 1990: 
Both were 
completed 
m1991..The 
first crush on 
site was in 1990, 
but the Kundes 
had begun wine- 
making off-site the 
year before. 

In 1993, they opened 
a temporary, mini-tast- 
ing room, which was sup- 
planted by a 2,000-sq.-ft 
hospitality center in the win- 
ery building in August 1995. 
The final project of phase one is moving 
administrative offices into the winery 
building. Phase two will be an expan- 
sion of the current production facility 
with a barrel building, and phase three 
will be a warehouse. Though permits 
have been issued for these projects, 
completing them is not in the current 
five-year strategy. 


Preparing the next generation 

As part of the plan, the brothers hired 
a company president. While experienced 
in all aspects of vineyard operations, 
none of the Kundes in the third or fourth 
generation had experience in the wine 
business. On the scale they hoped to 
achieve, they couldn’t afford to learn all 
the lessons the hard way. During the 
tenure of the initial Kunde presidents, 
Bob and Fred were still very much in 
charge, but then Fred died, late in 1992. 
“We were good business partners for 40 
years,” remembers Bob. “We'd argue, 
but decisions we made always came out 
okay, especially buying land.” 

In 1993, when Peter Schneider 
became Kunde president and CEO, Bob 
began to step back from running the 
business. “We hired Pete to run the 
operation and educate the family in the 
wine business,” he says. 

A California native, Schneider began 
his career in the wine industry in pro- 
duction quality control at Paul 
Masson/Seagram and_ eventually 
became a brand manager in New York. 
When Seagram acquired Taylor 
California Cellars from Coca Cola, he 
returned to California to help merge the 
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companies, developing economies of 
scale while maintaining brand identities. 
Dick Maher recruited him as vice presi- 
dent of marketing for Christian Brothers, 
and when that winery sold to Heublein, 
Schneider became vice president and 
general manager at Quail Ridge in Napa. 
When the Kundes recruited him in June 
1993, he had been at Kendall-Jackson for 
one year as general manager of the 
Cambria brand and the new facility in 
Santa Barbara, CA. 

“Joining Kunde was an opportunity to 
experience everything from soup to 
nuts,” the CEO explains, including his 
first experience with such a large vine- 
yard operation. 

When Schneider began at Kunde, the 
bottling line was just being installed, the 
tiny tasting room had been open about 
three weeks, and wine sales were han- 
dled by an outside company. “We 
decided to take back the destiny of mar- 
keting and sales,” he says. “We needed 
to gain control of our marketing and 
sales to insure the brand’s image and 
strategy were maintained.” 


Even more important for the opera- 
tion’s future, under Schneider’s direc- 
tion, the fourth generation Kundes 
began serious training in how to run the 
winery. The four cousins had each 
picked a role in the business, and with 
Bob taking a back seat, they took on 
tasks and responsibilities to match. 
Marcia is director of marketing and 
manages the tasting room; Keith is in 
charge of vineyard operations; Jeff 
directs sales; and Bill handles winery 
operations. Each is on the board of direc- 
tors, and Bob is the chair. 

Every month Schneider, the winery 
controller, the winemaker, and the fam- 
ily members meet as an operating com- 
mittee. “Every department head reports 
on the state of his or her department,” 
says Schneider. “Then the non-family 
members leave, and we have a family 
meeting” (which includes Schneider). In 
these meetings, “All opportunities and 
problems are reviewed.” 

“We don’t let things fester,” says Bob. 

Schneider is very clear about his job at 
Kunde. “It’s my role to do the day-to- 
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day management of the business and to 
train the fourth generation to take on 
management of the business, as well as 
to have a world view of their new indus- 
try and their place in it. 

“T hope to stay here for a long time, but 
the one thing I want to leave this family 
with is a very solid business that is finan- 
cially sound, and a family management 
team that understands the business well 
enough to take it over themselves if they 
want to.” 

As chair of the board, Bob Kunde still 
plays a very important role in the busi- 
ness: “As president, I need imi 
explains Schneider. “You can’t replace 
the wisdom of age. Every morning Bob 
comes in, and we discuss the critical 
issues of the day.” 

This careful transition from third to 
fourth generation may be the most 
remarkable aspect of the Kunde opera- 
tion, and all the family members 
involved in the wine and grape business 
seem committed to it. “Pete is a great 
asset,” says Marcia. “He’s an unbiased 
observer, and we all learn from him.” 


Half-way there 

Bill says it will take about five or six 
more years for the winery operations to 
grow to the size the Kundes are plan- 
ning. Meanwhile they manage that 
growth carefully. For example, produc- 
tion capacity at the winery exceeds the 
Kundes’ needs right now, so they make 
wine for several custom clients. Some of 
these clients buy Kunde grapes, others 
don’t. This strategy offers two advan- 
tages. Cash flow from custom clients 
helps Bill buy tanks and other equip- 
ment needed to expand production 
capacity. In addition, working with these 
wineries is part of the Kunde learning 
process. “We watch their winemaking 
techniques and incorporate the ones we 
like into our winemaking,” Bill explains. 

Schneider agrees on both counts. “We 
have to be efficient, and these clients 
help with the overhead. We could grow 
Kunde very quickly, but that could 
potentially threaten our product quality. 
We'll probably always make some wines 
for others, and that’s a boon to our wine- 
making, because these clients have con- 
tributed real knowledge, even to a pro 
like our winemaker David Noyes.” 

With all its clients, the facility is oper- 
ating close to current capacity and pro- 
ducing about 120,000 cases a year 
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(including Kunde wines). Next on the 
agenda will be achieving that capacity 
with Kunde wines. 


In the vineyard 

In the vineyard, the strategy is much 
the same. Right now Kunde Winery buys 
about half of the Kunde grapes. (Kunde 
Winery and the vineyards are separate 
business entities owned by different 
members of the extended Kunde family. 
Each operation balances its own budget, 
and the winery pays the going rate for 
grapes.) Keith likes that balance; “It gives 
us a greater selection. Our winemaker 
selects what he wants for the program, 
and I sell the rest.” 

Kunde sold grapes to 30 wineries in 
1995, including Gallo, Kendall-Jackson, 
Robert Mondavi, Arrowood, and 
Ravenswood. All are on year-to-year 
contracts because the Kundes plan to 
meet the needs of their winery first. 
(When the Kundes decided to launch 
their winery, their long-standing contract 
with Sebastiani Winery was terminated 
with the last sales in 1992.) 

“We're very loyal to the people we 
deal with,” Keith explains. “If you’re in 
the loop, you get to select your grapes 
first—unless Kunde wants them. That's 
true even for the vineyard designates, 
once we take those grapes one year—the 
client probably won't get them again.” 
Kunde clients know that’s the way it is, 
he says, but “they’re willing to do this to 
get our grapes. Every year, every winery 
says they want to double their tonnage 
purchase, but we can’t supply it.” 

Even when the winery achieves full 
capacity producing Kunde wines, Keith 
wants to sell a portion of the Kunde 
grapes because of the flexibility it gives 
the winemaker and because growing 
grapes for other wineries allows him to 
learn from what they do. 

Following the Kunde tradition, Keith 
and Schneider plan payment schedules 
with vineyard clients to cover produc- 
tion loans. In banker’s terms, PCFC’s 
Knott explains, “Because of their annual 
cash flow, the Kundes are able to inter- 
nally finance a lot of their annual vine- 
yard development projects through their 
cash flow and annual operating loans.” 

Currently, there are many vineyard 
development projects underway. In sum- 
mer 1996, Kunde planted 30 acres in 
“solid rock” on a 45 slope above the 
main vineyards with Petit verdot, Syrah, 


and Cabernet sauvignon on St. George 
and 110R rootstocks. Though they don’t 
expect high yields, Bob and Keith think 
the hill will produce high quality grapes 
for the winery. 

Keith estimates there are still about 400 
plantable acres at Kunde; his planting 
program is between 40 and 60 acres per 
year. The Kunde vineyards are affected 
by phylloxera and much will have to be 
replanted. About 50,000 vines were 
replaced in 1996 (with seven different 
rootstocks) under a strategy that reduces 
the number of varietals but broadens the 
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number of clonal selections to increase 
potential flavors and textures. 
Meanwhile Keith is experimenting 
with possible treatments for phylloxera, 
including supplementing with a promis- 
ing, naturally occurring soil bacteria. In 
addition, the vineyard program has 
included grafting over varieties that 
were not suited to their site or are less 
popular (Pinot blanc and Chenin blanc) 
to meet Kunde Winery needs. The cur- 
rent need is for Sauvignon blanc grapes; 
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se of vine shelters has 

increased dramatically since 

they were introduced in 1990. 

Shelters greatly reduce weed- 

ing and training costs and 
enhance vine performance. Some grow- 
ers report very rapid growth rates. 

One Australian vineyard manager 
cites shoot length increases of 400% on 
own-rooted Chardonnay, and although 
the caliper was not measured, it also 
appeared to increase.’ Growth of two 
inches per day (averaged over whole 
plantings) has been observed. This puts a 
vine at a 40-inch high wire just three 
weeks after planting and ready for prun- 
ing after the first season. Crops of three 
tons per acre have been achieved just 18 
months after planting, even after cluster 
thinning to avoid overcropping the 
young vines. 

Such startling reports of rapid growth 
and rapid returns have attracted a grea 
deal of discussion and controversy 
because, quite often, growers report poor 
results. Some say that growth is not 
greatly increased; others even’«See 
decreased growth fates,inside.shelters. 


on 


Why do some growers mre | poor | v 


results? ty “We 

This report is a synopsis of six years of . 
field experience and trials with vine shel- 
ters. Use it to help get the ny possible 
results with vine shelters: ~~ 


’ 
Fig. I Above, right shows exposed 
roots of an own-rooted vinifera cut- 
ting planted six months previously. 
This vineyard was on a difficult soil. 
Organic matter was added, the topsoil 
mounded up and the subsoil ripped. 
Irrigation was out of % gal/hr emitters 
turned on 10 mins every 2 hours to 


avoid compacting the mounds..These ™ 


vines cropped at more than 4 
tons/acre the following season (i.e. ‘18 
months after planting. } 


Fig. II Right, shows development of 
rootings six months after planting on 
a fav gah cere managed soil. 
These vines have been headed and 
the laterals trained along the fruiting 
wire. Vertical shoots are laterals off 


laterals, and some of these e have actu- « ~. 


ally set and matured _fruit! A large, — 
crop is expected next sede 
months after planting). 
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Soil preparation for 
increased growth 
Sheltering the shoot gives 
no growth advantage if the 
vine’s root system is retarded 
by dense, compacted soil. 
When soils are friable and eas- 
ily penetrated, sheltered vines 
outgrow controls significantly, 
and growers report that every 
part of the vine is larger, with 
a root system that is well 
developed in relation to the 
rest of the vine. These vines 
are a full year ahead of normal 
expectations iftevery way. 
Friable soils‘allow roots to 
grow fast and) take up nutri- 
ents and water easily. Rapid 
Bae the roots 
encounter /, Amore nutrients 
sooner and’get access to more 
soft, moist soil which in turn 
encourages further rapid 
growth. By..contrast, dense, 


_conipacted Soils are tight and 
“poorly aerated (even at low 


moisture content) and impair 
root growth and function. 
Such soils can even lead to 
shoot burn, because on a hot 
day, the struggling root sys- 
tem cannot provide enough 
water to offset the high tem- 
peratures. and large peak 


A Le _Water demand inside the shel- 


pra 
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Fi 


Which is the best method of 
soil preparation depends very 
much’ on the particular soil, 
but the final result must be 
dow bulk density, loose soil, 
‘and*high “aix-filled porosity. 


? For difficult soils, preparation 
may need to begin a full year 


ahead of planti § Treatments 
could include deep. nipping 
(the subsoil must be shat- 
tered, not deformed), addi- 
tions of organic matter and 
gypsum, mounding, and the 


a cultivati ior of cover crops dur- 


ing.theswinter. Cover crops 
can sometimes be usefully 
planted over the whole vine- 
yard, including the undervine 


ar area, then killed in early 


spring and simply left stand- 
ing as dead mulch. 
The preferred combination 
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of the available techniques will vary 
with site and constraints on manage- 
ment, but simple approaches can com- 
bine well with shelters and produce out- 
standing results — even on difficult soils 
(fig. 1). Less elaborate techniques can 
give remarkable results on more accom- 
modating soils (fig. 2). 


Mulch 

Mulch — either plastic film or organic 
material — has proven very effective in 
combination with shelters. Growers are 
often inexperienced with mulch and are 
reluctant to take the extra effort to use it, 
but in my experience, the rewards can be 
substantial. 

Organic mulch can be brought into the 
vineyard. Alternatively, inter-row cover 
crops can be mowed and deposited onto 
the undervine area, or undervine cover 
crops can simply be sprayed out while 
there is still plenty of moisture in the soil. 
With this last method, vines are planted 
straight through the dead cover; it gives 
a stable mulch simply and economically 
and has a beneficial effect on soil struc- 
ture. Organic mulches delay spring and 
early summer growth by about a week 
because they reduce soil temperatures, 
but later in the season, the benefits far 
outweigh the slower start to growth. 

Plastic mulch is also very effective. It 
raises soil temperatures and advances 
growth by about a week compared with 
bare soil. It can be left in place for a few 
years, and heavier gauge plastic can be 
taken up mechanically for disposal. One 
disadvantage of plastic film mulch is 
that it is difficult to use with drip irriga- 
tion, but irrigation systems which water 
the inter-row can be effective in some sit- 
uations — especially in cooler climates. 


Correct irrigation 

Overwatering is by far the most com- 
mon management error seen with vine 
shelters, because average daily water 
consumption is very low until the vine 
exits the shelter. Watering in excess of 
field capacity reduces soil oxygen, and 
vines in waterlogged soils suffer reduced 
water uptake. As a result, overwatering is 
a common cause of shoot burn or, in less 
severe cases, reduced growth. 

Soil water should be monitored at the 
base of the vine where the young roots 
are growing — not some other, more 
remote location. Overwatering also 
weakens the soil so that the soil pores 


could collapse, leading to degraded soil 
structure, including reduced air-filled 
porosity and higher soil strength, both of 
which further restrict root growth and 
function. Placing drip emitters directly 
inside shelters will greatly increase the likeli- 
hood and problems of overwatering. 
Growers should therefore take care 
that watering only replaces water lost 
from the soil by surface evaporation. 


_ Vines planted with a mulch in moist soils 


almost never need irrigation until they 
are well out of the top of the shelter — 
even in hot climates. Without mulch, 
vines in most areas will require irriga- 
tion. However, it is important to empha- 
size that the requirement will be consid- 
erably less than for open grown, 
unsheltered vines. 

The one important exception to the 
rule that sheltered vines use less water 
concerns peak, as opposed to average, 
water demand. Averaged over a typical 
24-hour period, vines in shelters benefit 
from condensation inside the shelter and 
use less water. However, during the 
hottest hours of hot days, high tempera- 
tures inside shelters can cause a short- 
term increase in water demand com- 
pared to unsheltered vines. In other 
words, sheltered vines in hot areas use 
less water on average, but may experience 
higher peak demand than unsheltered 
vines. To meet this demand, growers in 
very hot areas must aim to achieve max- 
imum efficiency of water uptake by the 
root system. 

Irrigation in excess of field capacity 
brings on waterlogging and reduces 
water uptake; but allowing soil water 
content to fall below field capacity will 
also reduce water uptake. The soil at the 
base of the young vine, where new roots 
are developing, should be monitored 
and kept as close as possible to field 
capacity all the time. 

Drip irrigation requires special care 
because it inevitably saturates the soil 
directly under the emitter. One way to 
avoid the problem is to operate emitters 
for just 10 or 15 minutes per hour. 
Techniques such as these should be con- 
sidered seriously in hot areas where 
water uptake capacity of the root system 
must be maximized by keeping soil 
water content close to field capacity all 
the time. 

Two further details are helpful in mak- 
ing this task more manageable. First, a 
mulch reduces soil water losses and 


slows the whole drydown process. 
Second, the best possible soil structure 
will allow the soil to hold the most water 
while still being well-aerated. This com- 
bination provides greater margin for 
error with respect to both timing and 
amount of irrigation and reduces the 
overall frequency of irrigation. Poorly 
structured, unmulched soils require fre- 
quent, light irrigations. 


The right choice of shelter 

Financial considerations in choosing a 
shelter include costs, cost of reuse, and 
the number of reuses the shelter will sur- 
vive. Costs include purchase price and _ 
cost of use, including assembly and 
removal time; cost of reuse includes 
cleaning and storage. To consider the 
cost savings, ask: Is a stake or other train- 
ing aid needed with this shelter? Are lat- 
erals well-suppressed? Can herbicide be 
used safely (ventilated tubes or tubes 
with slots and tabs may be a concern 
here)? 

Mechanical considerations include 
strength in the wind and in handling. A 
robust shelter protects the vine from buf- 
feting more effectively and may be more 
conducive to growth. There have been 
some reports that flexible shelters can 
collapse and actually restrict growth. 

On the viticultural side, it is important 
to choose a shelter which will give 
enough of a temperature-rise to control 
fungi without damaging the vine or the 
wax on a graft. In cool areas, a larger 
temperature rise is needed to be sure to 
control fungus disease (botrytis, pow- 
dery mildew, and downy mildew where 
it occurs). 

For hotter areas, the concern is to keep 
temperatures as low as possible. The 
choice of which shelter is right for your 
area is a difficult one because looking at 
a shelter will not tell you what tempera- 
ture rise to expect. For example, trials 
with a triangular shelter showed — per- 
haps surprisingly — that a narrow 
model of this design actually gave a tem- 
perature rise 25% less than a larger one 
(three-inch sides compared to four-inch 
sides). Some manufacturers offer differ- 
ent products with known temperature 
rises and can recommend the best model 
for your site. However, where this infor- 
mation is lacking, local experience from 
other growers who have used particular 
products can be helpful. 

The next concern is growth increases. 
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First a grower must appreciate that the 
growth increase experienced will 
depend on many factors. For example, 
one horticulturist with many years of 
experience with shelters has said, “The 
better the site, the greater the benefit.” A 
wide range of other factors are also 
important; for example, softer material 
(such as small, mist-propagated vines) 
seems to respond more dramatically to 
shelter than dormant grafts. 

Because the effects of factors other 
than shelter design are so large, scientific 
comparisons between different designs 
are often contradictory. For example, in 
an unpublished study from CSU Fresno, 
larger diameter round shelters produced 
greater growth increases (stem volume) 
than smaller diameter _ shelters. 
Furthermore, shoot burn was so severe 
in the smallest (two-inch) diameter shel- 
ter in the study that all vines died. 

However, other trials contradict these 
findings. Vines on one site showed little 
difference in growth or mortality 
between triangular shelters with sides of 
two, three, or four inches. At another site, 
growth in a shelter with two-inch sides 
was assessed by an experienced grower 
as being better than in a shelter with 
three-inch sides. 

These results were in hot areas where 
shoot burn can be a problem, but never- 
theless there was no burn in the smaller 
shelters — contrary to expectations 
based on the CSU Fresno results. The fact 
that the CSU Fresno results showed rela- 
tively small growth increase compared 
to controls (about 80% as stem volume), 
coupled with the incidence of burn 
might indicate a root zone problem, but 
without detailed knowledge of the site 
and management, this explanation can- 
not be confirmed. 

Comparison of growth benefits due to 
different shelters is therefore very diffi- 
cult. On one hand, very different designs 
can achieve equal results, but on the 
other hand, small design changes can 
produce very different results — at least 
under some conditions of soil and man- 
agement. To make things more confus- 
ing, changes which are helpful in one 
design may be counterproductive in 
another, so increasing size may increase 
growth for one design in one situation, 
but may decrease growth with other 
designs in other situations. 

In broad terms, it seems that most 
rigid, solid-walled shelters produce 


roughly similar growth increases — 
about 150% to 400% — depending on a 
range of factors such as the nature of the 
planting material, soil, and management. 
The grower’s best option might be to 
choose the shelter which best suits prac- 
tical needs, and follow the manufac- 
turer’s advice about how to achieve the 
best result with that product. 
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Saving on training costs 

While a great advantage of vine shel- 
ters is elimination of training, many 
growers want to be able to access the 
vines during the growing season. This 
defeats one of the main advantages of 
growing vines in shelters — that no work 
is needed until the vine exits the shelter. 
Some growers choose a particular shelter 
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because it can be opened easily, but they 
usually find very few vines need atten- 
tion and do no training or pruning until 
the end of the season when the shelters 
are removed. 

Vine shelters that open up offer 
advantages and disadvantages over 
fully sealed shelters. With shelters that 
open up, it is easier to remove laterals 
and multiple shoots (should they 
occur), to remove weeds, and to 
remove the shelter without detaching 
the vine from the wire. 

Fully sealed shelters are usually 
faster to install and offer the advantage 
of a totally reliable seal against herbi- 
cide. They are also more likely to con- 
serve higher levels of moisture and car- 
bon dioxide. (Trials have demonstrated 
that small leaks reduce carbon dioxide 
levels inside the shelter and diminish 
growth correspondingly.) 

Growers unfamiliar with use of shel- 
ters often assess the relative merits of 
these two design approaches based on 
their knowledge of training and prun- 
ing of unsheltered vines. That’s a mis- 
take, because sheltered vines generally 
need no attention at all until the vine 
exits the shelter. Sealed, rigid shelters 
are fairly effective at suppressing lat- 
eral growth, and although there do 
seem to be differences between shel- 
ters, the length of laterals growing in 
rigid, sealed shelters is typically under 
an inch at the end of the season. 
Summer removal of these shoots does 
not seem to be economically justified. 

Multiple shoots are usually easy to 
avoid by pruning to favor a single bud 
(see below), and weeds growing inside 
the shelter seem to compete rather 
weakly with the vine. Normal soil 
preparation often stops development of 
most weeds inside shelters, but where 
problems are anticipated, the grower 
may consider the option of applying a 
small spot of pre-emergent herbicide 
before installing a shelter. 

How the plant material should be 
pruned to achieve a single shoot 
depends on the kind of plant material. 
The method for dormant material can 
serve as an illustration. For normal, 
unsheltered planting, a rooting is nor- 
mally reduced to a single dormant 
shoot which is pruned to two buds, 
both of which develop into shoots. 

When planting with shelters, the sin- 
gle shoot is left four buds long. The two 


intermediate buds are then removed, 
leaving two buds — a strong one at the 
top of the shoot and much smaller one 
at the bottom — separated by two 
“blind” nodes. The top bud develops 
first and further suppresses develop- 
ment of the bottom one (which is 
already slow to move). 

This pruning method produces sin- 
gle shoots in the vast majority of cases. 
The few cases of multiple shoots can be 
fixed after final removal of the shelter. 
This approach — of letting nature take 
its course inside the shelter — is the key 
to substantial cost savings. 

The effort required to remove sealed 
shelters from vines which have been 
trained to the wire is often greatly over- 
estimated by growers who have not 
used them. Some even assume that 
removal from these vines is impossible 
without destroying the shelter. This is 
not true unless the grower gets more 
than two strong shoots on the wire. 

Winter removal of fully sealed shel- 
ters is easy if the growing shoots are 
attached to the wire using stapled loops 
of plastic tape. Pulling the dormant 
canes breaks the tape, and the canes can 
be pulled easily through the shelter. 
This procedure takes only a few sec- 
onds. Reattaching the canes to the wire 
at this point allows the grower to reset 
the tension on the stem to ensure it 
stays straight in the next season. 

However, shelters that open up are 
quicker to remove, especially in summer, 
and are definitely preferable when sum- 
mer weeding or training are anticipated. 
Summer removal (when appropriate, see 
below) offers the advantage that the 
shelter comes off free of dead leaves and 
needs virtually no cleaning before reuse 
or storage. It also lessens the weather 
exposure of the shelter, and increases the 
number of possible reuses. Where 
growth is fast, it is quite possible to use 
such shelters twice in a single season, 
effectively halving the cost. 

Removal of shelters in summer is 
only justified when growth is vigorous 
enough for young vines to achieve four 
fully expanded leaves on the wire in 
time to use a shelter for a second plant- 
ing. This is because leaves inside a shel- 
ter are soft; they often senesce and fall 
off soon after a shelter is removed. 
Without at least four unsheltered leaves 
to carry on, these vines would be defo- 
liated and severely set back if a shelter 


is removed. However, vigorous vines 
with four fully expanded leaves on the 
wire seem to continue growing without 
a setback. 

A setback just after exiting shelters is 
typical with less vigorously growing 
vines if soil conditions are restricting 
root growth, so there is little benefit in 
removing shelters from poorly growing 
vines early. 

An important point is that shelters 
train the vine up to the wire, not onto it. 
The shoot must be attached to the wire as 
soon as possible after exiting the shelter. 
Without this support, the shoot can eas- 
ily be damaged by the edge of the shelter , 
when it is blown by the wind. 


Avoiding disease and other 
problems 

The high levels of moisture inside 
shelters provide what appears to be an 
ideal habitat for fungi. However, the 
high temperatures inside shelters can 
kill the fungi which commonly attack 
grapevines. Unfortunately, excessively 
high temperature can also cause prob- 
lems of desiccation and simple heat 
damage. 


Powdery and downy mildew 

Serious powdery mildew infestations 
inside shelters have not been seen in 
Australia (to my knowledge), and that 
experience’ is repeated in» them U:a: 
Downy mildew has developed occa- 
sionally, but only in extraordinarily 
cool weather when shelters have been 
put on green, infected vines. When 
shelters are to be put on green vines, it 
may be wise to apply an eradicant 
fungicide prior to installation — espe- 
cially if cool weather is expected. 


Botrytis 

I have heard reports of only one seri- 
ous problem with botrytis in vine shel- 
ters, and that was in the spring. Botrytis 
is a cool weather disease which develops 
from spores overwintering on old 
organic matter. If a high level of spores is 
suspected (e.g., if the new vines are near 
a vineyard where a crop has been left on 
the vine) or there is a lot of shading (e.¢., 
in a replant situation where adjacent 
vines block out light), then planting in 
shelters should be delayed until there is 
a prospect of warm sunny weather 
which will eradicate the fungus from 
inside the shelter. 
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Unusual pathogens 

In rare cases, in the very moist environ- 
ment of a shelter, rots like Aspergillis and 
Alternaria can enter through large 
unsealed grafting wounds or lesions left 
by Phomopsis infection. These fungi thrive 
at high temperatures and grow rapidly 
up the shoot which dies within a few 
days. These problems can be avoided 
by using clean, sound planting material. 


Shoot burn 

Shoot burn symptoms are desiccation 
of leaves followed by progressive death 
of the shoot, usually starting at the top. 
Regrowth is usually good, but numerous 
laterals will develop if the shoot tip has 
died. Shoot burn of this kind is really des- 
iccation. It occurs because temperatures 
inside shelters can rise well over 120°F, at 
which point, the demand for water from 
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the shoot increases dramatically. Good 
root function and good soil conditions 
are needed to meet this demand. The 
worst situation occurs when a sudden 
hot spell follows a long cool period. 
Serious burn can occur in less than one 
hour under these conditions. 

Shoot burn can be avoided, even 
under these circumstances, by combin- 
ing careful soil preparation and irriga- 
tion with a shelter designed to give the 
smallest possible temperature rise. 
Ventilated shelters can be helpful, but 
they can worsen the desiccation prob- 
lem under some conditions. 

In California, shoot burn has been | 
experienced soon after planting of dor- 
mant grafts. This has been attributed to 
installation of shelters immediately after 
planting, before there are any fully 
expanded leaves to humidify the shelter. 
Accordingly, one U.S. manufacturer 
strongly recommends that shelters 
should not be installed before the vines 
have at least two fully expanded leaves. 
This practice is not done in Australia 
where almost all plantings are dormant, 
either grafts, rootings, or cuttings. 
Instead, shelters are installed at planting, 
and shoot burn soon after budburst has 
not been reported. 

The Australian practice has the added 
advantage that it is easier to install fully 
sealed shelters over fully dormant mater- 
ial, and that vines which develop late will 
not require additional passes through the 
vineyard to install shelters. Under these 
circumstances of conflicting advice, the 
grower’s best course is to follow the 
manufacturer’s recommendations. 

Another interesting difference between 
U.S. and Australian practice concerns 
mounding over dormant grafts and 
removing the soil after shoot emergence. 
This practice is unknown in Australia, 
where the bench grafts used are consid- 
ered sufficiently robust after one season 
in a field nursery to withstand planting 
out. The Australian approach saves 
extensive labor, but relies on frost-free 
conditions after planting. 

With field-budded vines, shelters 
should be installed after the union has 
had time to develop. When there are two 
full leaves, the union will have devel- 
oped sufficiently to supply the increase in 
peak demand caused by the shelter. This 
is the time to apply the shelter. 

Shoot burn will also result when low 
melting point waxes, known as “cheese 
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wax” are relied on to protect the union. 
The higher than normal temperatures 
inside shelters will melt these waxes. 
Nurseries should supply grafts sealed 
with higher melting point waxes for use 
with shelters. 

Some growers consider that ventilation 
of the shelter, or leaving a gap at the bot- 
tom, is a way to reduce the risk of shoot 
burn. This is not always effective, 
because very strong air currents can 
develop under these conditions, desiccat- 
ing shoots severely. An unsealed shelter 
is also an invitation to the entry of herbi- 
cide for the same reason. Most manufac- 
turers therefore recommend burying or 
careful sealing of shelters at soil level. 


Frost and vine shelters 

The amount of frost protection which 
shelters offer varies depending on con- 
ditions. Some consider that the best 
index of frost is the dew point — the 
temperature at which dew starts to con- 
dense from the air as it is cooled down. 
In a well-sealed shelter, the air is often 
saturated, and the dew point is the 


—ipset— 2 


same as air temperature. Outside the 
shelter, the dew point may be well 
below air temperature. 

Shelters also reduce heat loss by long 
wave radiation, and reduce the danger of 
“black frost.” 

However, shelters offer no advantage 
on windy nights when the outside air is 
below zero. For this reason, it is unwise to 
rely on shelters for protection against 
heavy frost, and planting should occur at 
the same time as for unsheltered vines. 

Another reason not to advance plant- 
ing dates is that water supply to the shoot 
depends on root temperatures, so that 
earlier planting will mean poorer water 
supply to the shoot, which is in a hotter 
environment. This, in turn, might lead to 
shoot burn. 


Shoot girdling 

Severe heat (over about 135-140°F) 
inside shelters can kill the outer layers 
of the bark on the shoot. Affected vines 
are symptomless at first, and shoot 
growth can continue for weeks after the 
damage. Eventually, however, leaves 


BENCHGRAFT PLANTING SYSTEMS 


Zipset plant bands - biodegradable propagation 
containers made to be transplanted from your 
nursery directly into your field 


Zipset trays - collapsible polypropylene trays 
guaranteed for three seasons 


Zipset protective wraps - foil laminated 
protectors for vines or trees 


Zippy, the high-speed set-up machine, unfolds 
and sets plant bands for tray placement 
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get a pale, thick spongy look. A large 
mass of callus develops above the 
affected part. The root system is starved 
and eventually cannot supply enough 
water to the shoot, which suddenly 
declines and dies by desiccation. This 
problem is avoided by choosing a shel- 
ter which is not too hot for the site. 


Summary 

The key to success with shelters is good 
soil structure and careful irrigation man- 
agement — do not overwater. Experience 
with both trees and vines tells us that the 
greatest growth increases occur on the 
best sites. When management is effective, 
growth should exceed one or two inches 
per day. The best shelter for your vines is 
the one that offers the best combination 
of cost and labor shavings for a particu- 
lar application. It is important to choose 
a shelter which is not too hot or too cool 
for your site. Li] 
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FERRARI TRACTOR CIE 

Appropriate technology for narrow 
vineyards is a specialty of Ferrari 
Tractor CIE. Antonio Carraro tractors 
are supplied for narrow vineyard con- 
figurations. The 49hp model is 37 
inches wide, and the 70hp model is 42 
inches wide. 

These tractors are reversible (driver 
position rotates 180° in seconds), allow- 
ing extraordinary visibility and opera- 
tor-control of implements. Smooth, 
quiet running, water-cooled diesels 
with 12-speed transmission in both 
directions, well-chosen ground speeds, 
category II three-point systems, inde- 
pendent PTOs, true 4 x 4, with a low 
center of gravity and equal front-to- 
rear axle weight distribution gives high 
traction and stability. 

An unequalled array of implements 
is available to take advantage of the 
Antonio Carraro narrow-row capabil- 
ity. Only first-rate implements are 
imported or supplied (not private-label 
implements chosen for low cost alone): 
quality shredders, spaders, hedgers, 


Irrigation 


inter-row berm tillage, and mowers for 
either front or rear mounts. Custom- 
built and standard cover crop drills, the 
best in electrostatic sprayers, and 
lime/compost spreaders are provided 
to fit your growing system. 

At Ferrari Tractor CIE, this segment 
of vineyard operation is a focus, not 
just an accommodation. Tell Ferrari 
Tractor CIE what you need, and the 
company has it or will find it for you. 

For more information, contact: 

Ferrari Tractor CIE 

654A Kentucky St., Gridley, CA 95948 

tel: 916/846-6401; fax: 916/846-0390 


AG INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING 
Ag Industrial Manufacturing (AIM) 
offers the new, patented, “Sonoma 
Leafer,” which directs a supeheated 
vapor (400°F) to the fruit zone, remov- 
ing leaves and eliminating insect pests 
and suckering vines. It can also remove 
unwanted vegetation in the vine rows. 
The Sonoma Leafer was developed in 
collaboration with Gallo Sonoma in 
Healdsburg, CA. Originally conceived 
by Jeff Lyon, viticulturist at Gallo 
Sonoma, a prototype Leafer has been 
tested in 1995/1996 in Gallo Sonoma 
vineyards with excellent results. 

The Leafer is a steam generator 
which super-heats deionized water to 
600°F. As the trailer-mounted Leafer is 
pulled along the vine rows at 1.5 to 2.5 
mph, a vapor is directed through an 
adjustable diffuser onto vine canopy at 
the fruiting level, reaching leaves at 
about 400°F, wilting the leaves, which 
dry and eventually fall. The grapes, 
leaves at the top of the canopy, and the 
vines themselves remain unharmed. 

Trial runs were done on Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, and Sauvignon 


‘Trellis Supplies — 
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blanc from when berries were buck- 
shot size and larger until veraison. The 
Leafer was run on the east side of 
north-south rows, and the north side of 
east-west rows. 

Claude Brown of AIM, Inc. says the 
leafer will be available in 1997 and cost 
about $35,000. 

For more information, contact: 

AIM, Inc. 

110 S. Bechman Rd., Lodi, CA 95241 

tel: 209/369-1994; fax: 209/333-0736 


CALIFORNIA GRAPEVINE NURSERY 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc., 
provides growers with high-quality, 
certified planting materials, including 
dormant and green-growing rootstock, 
dormant and green-growing grafted 
vines, budwood, and cuttings, all at 
very competitive prices. With 17 vari- 
eties of certified rootstock, the com- 
pany is now taking 1998 orders, includ- 
ing custom-grafting. 

All California Grapevine Nursery 
plants are state certified and inspected. 
In addition, every dormant plant is hot- 
dipped as an extra precautionary step. 
Research indicates that hot-dipping 
plants is a preventive measure against 
phylloxera, root-knot nematodes, 
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ectoparasitic nematodes, and other 
possible pathogens of grave concern to 
growers. This step is being taken to 
provide growers with plants that have 
undergone _ better-than-industry-aver- 
age quality-assurance procedures. 

For more information, contact: 

California Grapevine Nursery, Inc. 

1085 Galleron Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 800/344-5688; fax: 707/963-1840 
Please see our ad, page 29. 
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GROWERS SUPPLY & IRRIGATION 
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| MONARCH MANUFACTURING 

_ PACIFIC WESTERN CONTAINER 

| RANDELL EQUIPMENT CO. 
NOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 
INRIDGE NURSERY 


EURO-MACHINES, INC. 

The Braud recycling sprayer sold by 
Euro-Machines is composed of a frame 
which is semi- or fully mounted, plus 
spray tunnels, a sliding mechanism 
with spray valves and nozzles, mist 
collectors, and a recycling mechanism. 

The recycling sprayer improves 
pesticide delivery with more thorough 
application and recycles any excess. 
The user can save time with a two- or 
three-row machine. 
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Unlike 


common techniques of 
spreading pesticides with high-output, 
high-pressure ventilators or using 
spray bars extending over vines, the 
spray tunnel machine applies pesti- 
cides with spray lines and nozzles 
within a shielded tunnel chamber. 

Inside the tunnel, which moves over 
the vine row, a misting concentration 
fills the chamber and the airspace 
within vines. The sprayed mist settles 
completely onto vine surfaces. Various 
institutes have determined that, at the 
proper driving speeds, pesticide is 
more evenly distributed by this method 
than by high-pressure ventilators. 

Spray material which misses the vege- 
tation is deposited on the tunnel walls or 
is reflected, raising the concentration of 
the mist. Excess spray drains into the 
sump and is transported by hydro-injec- 
tor, filtered, and returned to the tank. 
This process cuts waste, reduces 
required spray pressure, and eliminates 
detrimental effects of natural winds. 

For more information, contact: 

Euro-Machines, Inc. 

PO Box 843, Culpeper, VA 22701 

tel: 540/825-5700; fax: 540/825-5789 

Euro-Machines, Inc. 

1968 Hortog Dr., San Jose, CA 95131 

tel: 408/452-7600; fax: 408/452-7689 
Please see our ad, page 18. 
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PACIFIC WESTERN CONTAINER, INC. 

Pacific Western , sane 
Container (PWC) . . 
offers vine shelters 
for accelerated 
growth, enhanced 
vine survival, her- 
bivore protection, 
and reduced costs 
for commercial 
grapegrowers and 
nurseries. Vine 
shelters are placed 
around cuttings 
or transplants at 
planting time or 
can be retrofitted to existing plantings. 

Field studies of vine shelters have 
documented increased growth rates 
averaging 100 to 150% of normal, with 
many varieties’ growth rate increase 
exceeding 300%. Since plant growth is 
arithmetically accelerated by cell 
division, a vine with enhanced early 
growth will always be ahead of a plant 
of the same age without the growth 
advantage provided by vine shelters. 

Vines are also protected from wind 
damage, animal damage, and chemical 
sprays until each vine is safely 
established. 

Vine shelters are shipped flat in 
boxes of 250, with 11,250 per pallet. The 
shelters are great for replants, reduce 
training costs, and produce greenhouse 
like effects. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Western Container, Inc. 

1535 East Edinger, Santa Ana, CA 92705 

tel: 714/547-9266; fax: 714/953-9270. 

Please see our ad, page 75. 


FOX WEATHER 

Fox Weather, serving water manage- 
ment and agriculture since 1988, has 
pioneered in operational, satellite- 
derived, rainfall estimation and the use 
of microwave satellite imagery data in 
analysis and forecasting of rainfall 
along the west coast and California. 

Fox Weather provides twice daily 
Satellite Rain Analysis, a map of satel- 
lite-derived rain estimates, and daily 
local forecasts for agricultural areas of 
California. Forecasts are independently 
generated using the National Weather 
Service’s Family of Services data 
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streams, as well as doppler radar and 
digital satellite imagery data. Fox 
Weather also collects microwave raw 
data from the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration and uses 
its own software to obtain water vapor 
and columnar liquid water from sea 
surface to cloud top. 

In addition to the twice-daily satel- 
lite analysis, each local forecast 
includes a three-day forecast of tem- 
perature, relative humidity, evapotran- 
spiration, and a forecast of weather 
and temperatures each day for the fol- 
lowing seven-to-10 days. 

Fox can process data from Adcon 
Telemetry weather stations, enabling the 
firm to produce automated, vineyard- 
specific forecasts of temperature, relative 
humidity, wet bulb temperature, and 
frost and freeze for 6pm to noon the next 
day in one-hour increments. 

Fox Weather participates in research, 
including integrated pest management 
and numerical prediction model devel- 
opment for west coast applications, and 


has developed automated quantitative 
precipitation forecasting algorithms to 
produce forecasts to water resource and 
flood control districts. 

Products are transmitted by fax or 
Internet (recommended for the graph- 
ics products). 

Find Fox on the World Wide Web at 
http:/ /www.foxweather.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Fox Weather 

3924 W. Channel Islands Blvd., 

Oxnard, CA 93035 

tel: 805/985-8743; fax: 805/985-3706 

e-mail: info@foxweather.com 


VINEYARD INDUSTRY PRODUCTS 
Vineyard Industry Products (VIP) 
offers a complete line of vineyard sup- 
plies, including trellis systems, hi-ten- 
sile wire, clips, anchors, steel t-posts, 
training stakes, wood and metal end- 
posts, crossarms, and pruning and 


tying supplies. 


Vineyard owners and managers par- 
ticularly appreciate two products VIP 
carries: the Supertube™ Clipper and the 
JR Clip”. 

Unlike other grow 
Supertube” Clipper 
produces a_ thick- 
stemmed vine with a 
healthy root/shoot 
ratio. (Stem volume 
and root/shoot ratio 
are the best predic- 
tors of earlier vine- 
yard maturity to full 
production.) Its 
unique design also 
gives access to young 
vines to trim laterals 
or pull weeds from 
within the tube. Its 
“removability” 
allows leaving the 
Clipper on the vine all season — for 
optimal growth and protection — and 
removing it in fall. Each Clipper can be 
reused three-to-four times, for a very 


tubes, the 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HUNGARIAN SPL eOWSD Sees 


Traditionally manufactured to 
high 
long air-drying of 


Canton's quality 
standards; 
the wood and slow oak 
toasting of the barrels. These 
compliment our American 


being 


oak wine barrels, 


crafted in Bordeaux and 


Burgundy export styles. 


CANTON 


COOPERAGES 


LEBANON,KENTUCKY }> 


Ken Seymour: 1-800-692-9888 
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low cost per vine. 

The versatile JR Clip” fits any t-post 
— standard, medium or heavy-duty. It 
holds movable wires to support foliage 
above the fruit on vertical systems or 
above and below the fruit for Scott 
Henry and Smart-Dyson systems. 
Installed in seconds, the JR Clip can 
withstand mechanical harvesting and 
pruning and has eliminated the use of 
more costly materials and labor-inten- 
sive installations. 

For more information, contact: 

Vineyard Industry Products Co. 

10603 Old Redwood Hwy. 

Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 800/544-2210 in California or 

707/431-1356; fax: 707/431-0807 


VINTAGE NURSERIES 

Vintage Nurseries is a California-cer- 
tified nursery that produces grapevines 
for the wine, table grape, raisin, and 
juice industries. Established in 1989 by 
brothers Jeff and Greg Sanders, Vintage 
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Nurseries has become one of the largest 
grapevine producers in the United 
States. Located in California’s southern 
San Joaquin Valley, the company has 
the benefit of growing young 
grapevines in an ideal nursery setting. 

Vintage Nurseries specializes in the 
production of certified dormant bench- 
grafts, greenhouse-grown benchgrafts, 
dormant rootstock rootings, dormant 
own-rooted varietals, and other related 
products. The nursery currently ships 
to grapegrowers worldwide. 
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Vintage Nurseries is committed to 
providing customers with the best 
quality grapevines and customer ser- 
vice the industry has to offer, along 
with the industry’s most competitive 
pricing. Please feel free to request a list 
of satisfied customers who will confirm 
that Vintage Nurseries is a “cut above.” 

For more information, contact: 

Vintage Nurseries 

550 Highway 46, Wasco, CA 93280 

tel: 805/758-4777 or 800/499-9019; 

fax: 805/758-4999 
Please see our ad, page 8. 


CORONA CLIPPER 

Corona Clipper has introduced the 
BP 6100 series of new lighter weight, 
high-performance Bypass Pruners. This 
series offers three models: BP 6190 with 
one-inch diameter cutting capacity; and 
BP 6170 and BP 6140 with %-inch cut- 
ting capacity. 

“Corona tools have been known for 
high quality and extreme durability,” 


rd de los Reyes + John Ciatti + Joe Ciatti + Greg Livengood + Andy Bivona + Chris Braun 


- (California) (California) 


IP ug 


(Concentrates / 
Specialty Products) 


(Import/Export) (linport/Export) 


In addition to being the oldest and 
largest bulk wine brokerage in the 
United States, we provide a full 
range of other industry services: 
Bulk wine sales 
Custom grape-crushing contracts 
Exporting of U.S. wines 
Importing of overseas wines 
including Chile, France, Argentina 
and other major wine growing 
regions 
Sales of grape concentrates, grape 
alcohol and specialty products 
Closeout casegoods sales 
Market analysis and inventory 
valuation 


To prepare for the 21st century, we 
are looking ahead to the growing 
needs and concerns of the industry 
locally and internationally. 


We at Joseph Ciatti Company are 
more than wine brokers. 


42 Miller Avenue 
Mill Valley, CA 94941 
Telephone: 415.388.8301 
Fax: 415.388.0528 
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states John Reisbeck, Corona’s vice 
president of sales/marketing. “Our BP 
6100 series continues this tradition, 
offering new features to make pruning 
easier. First, it is lighter in weight, but 
requires less force to cut. It’s manufac- 
tured with high density Coronium® 
forged steel for superior hardness and 
strength. Plus, our improved grinding 
and sharpening angles and hollow- 
ground blade design — together with 
our exclusive internal grease relief fea- 
ture which keeps bearing surfaces lubri- 
cated and dirt-free for smoother cutting 
action — make the BP 6100 series the 
easiest cutting and most high-perfor- 
mance hand pruners available. 

“In addition, engineers designed the 
BP 6100 series with several comfort and 
ease-of-use features such as ergonomi- 
cally designed handles with textured, 
non-slip grips. We slimmed down the 
tool without compromising its strength 
and integrated shock-absorbing bumper 
cushions to reduce jarring, and a handy, 
low-profile thumb latch for secure clo- 
sure. The angled head on both the BP 


6190 and BP 6170 models makes it easier 
and more comfortable to reach into tight 
places without straining. 

Other features include patented lock- 
ing nut; self-aligning pivot bolt; stain- 
less steel “volute”-style spring; slant- 
ground, narrow profile hook with sap 
relief; and a resharpenable, fully heat- 
treated radial Arc® blade. 

For more information, contact: 

Corona Clipper 

1540 East Sixth St., Corona, CA 91719 

tel: 909/737-6515; fax: 909/737-8657 
Please see our ad, page 72. 


GROWERS SUPPLY & IRRIGATION, 

Growers Supply & Irrigation offers 
complete irrigation design services to 
its customers. With Kevin Hare, owner 
and certified irrigation designer, each 
customer can expect a system 
designed for their needs. A hands-on 
approach is taken with every project to 
ensure that each system runs produc- 
tively and economically. 


The Winemaker's Database 


..... for Windows! 


Over 1,000,000 winery transactions have been entered into 
WMDB since the first installation in 1985. My winery production 
software is helping winemakers in five countries around the world 
to quickly and easily obtain the information they need to make 


better wines. 


WMDB is now available in a version which runs as a true 32-bit 
application under Windows 95 and Windows NT as well as under 


Windows 3.11. 


WMDB - Windows makes full use of the 


Windows environment and has innumerable enhancements and 


new features. 


The best winery production software has gotten better! 


James Vahl, rap. 


424 Semple Avenue * Aptos, CA 95003 
Phone (408) 688-3300 Fax (408) 688-3200 


Kevin has been with the company 
through many levels of service and 
understands what a job requires from 
start to finish. He has designed and 
installed all sizes of jobs. While the 
company no longer installs, Kevin can 
help to see that your installation goes as 
smoothly as possible. With the current 
computer-aided design packages, he 
can make sure each system is tailored 
to your needs. 

Growers Supply stocks a full line of 
irrigation parts, including brands such 
as Netafim, Hardie, Rainbird, Nelson, 
and many more. The staff specializes in 
finding the fittings and parts you need. 

In addition to irrigation, Growers 
Supply is an Ace Hardware dealer. This 
line is centered toward the farmer and 
rancher. The company stocks drain 
pipe, fencing, trellis supplies, safety 
products, plumbing, and many home- 
owner products, as well. 

Call Growers Supply for a wide vari- 
ety of products and services, where 
“We are satisfied when we can meet 
your needs” is the motto. Spring irriga- 
tion projects are now being planned. 

For more information, contact: 

Growers Supply & Irrigation, Inc. 

20750 Geyserville Ave., Geyserville, CA 95441 

tel: 707/857-3484; fax: 707/857-3132 


LORANE GRAPEVINES 

Lorane Grapevines is a certified 
Oregon nursery producing premium 
grafted grapevines and _ self-rooted 
plants for sale. The nursery strives to 
surpass the highest 
standards in the 
grapevine nursery 
industry today. 

Lorane Grape- 
vines offers a com- 
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plete selection of grape varieties, 
clones, and rootstocks available to meet 
your exact vineyard requirements. 
Dormant and green-growing plants are 
available, and the nursery specializes in 
select clones of Pinot noir, Chardonnay, 
Pinot gris, and Merlot grafted onto 
phylloxera-resistant rootstock. Lorane 
Grapevines services the continental 
U.S. and Canada. 

Call today for information on vine 
availability, prices, and shipping. 

For more information, contact: 

Lorane Grapevines 

80854 Territorial Highway, Eugene, OR 97405 

tel: 800/884-4441; fax: 541/942-9867 
Please see our ad, page 66. 


T-SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL 
T-Systems International offers a drip 
irrigation tape tough enough for per- 
manent crops. Thanks to a new manu- 
facturing process, the T-TAPE TSX Tree 
& Vine tape has the strength needed to 


WORLD COOPERAGE COMPANY’S 


Waa 


Cooperage Company's 

toasted oak chips can help you stretch your * ass 
winemaking dollars. With our chips, a little SS a 
goes along way. Add oak flavors to your wines for as little 
as I¢ per gallon. 

Our oak chips are sourced from the same oak as our wine 
barrels, then toasted in an oak fire toaster which produces a 
complete and even toast. Choose from American or French oak. 
Now available in both small and large size chips for the same price. 


American Oak = Only $ .85 Ib. 
French Oak Only $2.00 Ib. 


World Cooperage Company 


A Subsidiary of Independent Stave Company, Inc 


Main Office Napa Valley 
= == 4391 Broadway 
16 ig American Canyon, CA 94589 
Phone: 707-644-2530 
Fax: 707-644-8218 


Export Orders Accepted by Independent Stave Company Intemational, inc 
http://www.cooperage.com 


Fax; 417-588-3344 


BANK, 


For four generations, flavoring fine 
wines and spirits throughout the 
world. Since 1912. 


SLIT OUTLET 


TURBULENT FLOW 
REGULATING CHANNEL 
SUPPLY 
TUBE 


stand up to the demands of vineyard 
installations. 

Growers who install TSX drip tape 
can expect to pay up to 50% less on 
their initial investment than conven- 
tional drip hose or micro-sprinkler sys- 
tems. Using T-TAPE TSX can also lower 
energy and pumping costs, because it 
operates at 40% lower pressure than 
other drip or micro-sprinkler systems. 

For more information, contact: 

T-Systems International, Inc. 

7545 Carroll Rd., San Diego, CA 92121-2401 

tel: 619/578-1860; fax: 619/578-2344 
Please see our ad, page 12. 


CALDWELL VITICULTURAL SERVICES 

John Caldwell Viticultural Service spe- 
cializes in clonal selections of Cabernet 
sauvignon, Chardonnay, Merlot, 
Sangiovese, Dolcetto, Barbera, and 
Nebbiolo. Plants are available as bud- 
wood, rooted cuttings, or grafted vines. 

Available rootstocks are: Riparia, 
Gloire, SO4, 101-14, 44-53, 1103P, 
3309C, and 1616C. 

John Caldwell Viticultural Service 
offers all types of trellising systems and 
has the ‘Z’-clip for fine-tuning vertical 
trellising systems. 

Vineyard planning and consulting 
are available. Just published is John 
Caldwell’s new book, A Concise Guide to 
Wine Grape Clones for Professionals, com- 
pleted after 15 years of research in 
France (available for $39, plus shipping 
and handling). 

For more information, contact: 

John Caldwell Viticultural Services 

169 Kreuzer Ln., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/255-1294 
Please see our ad, page 20. 


In Stock Now or Call us for 
A Custom Capsule Quote 


Call Pickering Winery Supply 
415-474-1588 


"A Better Source" 


Winery Supply 


888 PostStreet « San Francisco, CA 94109 © (415) 474-1538 


Pickering 
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JIM’S SUPPLY CO., INC. 

For more than 36 years, Jim’s Supply 
has served the agricultural industry. 
Jim’s Supply prides itself on staying on 
top of the continually changing trellis- 
ing industry with new innovation and 
products needed for today’s high-tech 
designs. 

Jim’s Supply manufactures a variety 
of trellising products including: high- 
strength metal grape stakes, line posts, 
vertical line posts, spaded tubular end 
posts, standard style crossarms, GDC 
crossarms, angle crossarms, ‘V’ 
crossarms, post extensions, metal arbor 
systems, lyre crossarms, trellis braces, 
and tension clips. The new Diamond 
Back End Posts and Vertical Metal 
Grapestakes, environmentally and 


mechanically friendly, are the type of 
creative solutions Jim’s Supply can pro- 
vide to your vineyard development 
questions. Installation is available. 


In addition to its manufactured prod- 
ucts, Jim’s Supply distributes many 
other items, including wood grape- 
stakes and end posts, all gauges of 
quality high-tensile trellising wire, 
tying supplies, nails, staples, Nico- 
crimp, Gripple and Gallagher products, 
electric fencing, fence tensioners, pre- 
formed wireline connectors, screw and 
duckbill anchor systems, and Agtec 
products. 

Jim’s Supply operates a store and 
manufacturing facility in Bakersfield, a 
North Coast store in Calistoga, and 
maintains a sales staff in Fresno. 

For more information, contact: 

Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. 

3530 Pierce Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93308 

tel: 805/324-6514 or 800/423-8016; 

fax: 805/324-6566 

4102 A St. Helena Hwy, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-JIMS (5467); fax: 707/942-9752 

In Fresno, tel: 209/498-5365 
Please see our ad, page 77. 


RANDELL EQUIPMENT CO. 

Are your new narrow-row vines 
cramping your current equipment’s 
style? Randell’s all new RUV 11 nar- 
row-gauge, multi-purpose utility vehi- 
cle provides the solution to this grow- 
ing problem. Major features include: 
narrow gauge (48”+), heavy duty frame 
eJohn Deere® diesel engine, mid- 
mounted for easy access to rear “skid” 
deck ehydrostatic four-wheel drive 
efour-wheel steering ¢”’on demand” 
positrack ewide track tires eroll 
bar/canopy *lock-out hubs/tow hooks 
espeedometer/hour meter ¢hydrauli- 
cally driven pump eeasy on/off 200gal. 
fiberglass tank with mechanical agita- 
tion eeasy on/off utility beds 


(optional) e*easy on/off electrostatic 
sprayer “skid kit” (optional). 


The electrostatic “skid” kit (pictured) 
features 20 ON TARGET® electrostatic 
nozzles. These advanced technology 
nozzles deliver small, uniform, electri- 
cally charged droplets to all plant sur- 
faces (1OGPA at 3mph). The “skid” is a 
one-piece, bolt-on system with all com- 
ponents (including Deutz® diesel and 
LeRoi® compressor) needed to spray 
one complete row. When your foliar 
spray work is finished, simply remove 
the electrostatic “skid” and replace it 
with other bolt-on components for 
year-round farming tasks. 

Visit Randell Equipment at the 
Viticulture Fair ‘96 in Napa (booth 10) 
on Nov. 13. 

Randell Equipment — legendary 
quality and durability since 1947! 

For more information, contact: 

Randell Equipment Co. 

PO Box 777, Woodlake, CA 93286 

tel: 209/564-3396; fax: 209/564-3051 
Please see our ad, page 44. 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 

Continuing to grow with the indus- 
try, Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. (SGI) 
grafted more than 11 million vines in 
1996 and delivered millions of potted 
greenvines. SGI planted 350 acres of 
nursery rows that are slated for field- 
grown dormant delivery in 1997. Anew 
certified rootstock increase block of 
more than 100 acres will come into pro- 
duction for 1997, responding to the 
industry demand for rootstocks. SGI 
plans a third grafting center for 1997, so 
the nursery will be able to produce 
more than 200,000 grafts per day. 

For 1996, SGI grafted more than 4 
million Chardonnay vines to 15 differ- 
ent clones, 2.8 million Merlot to eight 
clones, 1.1 million Pinot noir to 22 
unique clones, and one million 
Cabernet sauvignon to 14 clones. That 
is 59 separate clones for just four vari- 
eties. The fact that SGI works with 
more than 100 winegrape varieties 
reveals the magnitude of what the 
nursery Offers. 

As with everything SGI produces, 
each clone is carefully handled and 
coded to maintain true identity and 
source throughout the grafting and 
growing process. All clones are treated 
as unique and different varieties. 

With locations in Sonoma and Fresno 
counties, the nursery has personnel to 
deal effectively with customers’ needs 
throughout California and across the 
nation. In fact, Sonoma Grapevines 
ships worldwide. 

Products include cuttings; own- 
rooted, dormant scion and rootstock 
field-grown vines; potted, grafted 
greengrafts and dormant grafts made 
from cuttings; Sonoma Timesavers 
made from rootings; and field-grown 
dormant grafts. 

For more information, contact: 

Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 

1919 Dennis Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/542-5510; fax: 707/542-4801 or 

13011 S. Jameson Ave., Burrell, CA 93607 

tel: 209/866-5408; fax: 209/866-0305. 

Please see our ad, page 64. 


KIMCO MFG., INC. 

Over the past few years, the trend 
toward narrow vine row plantings has 
increased tremendously. Until recently, 
in-row weed control in narrow rows 
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has required either a higher use of 
chemical herbicides per acre or more 
hand labor than is required by wider 
plantings. 

‘Kimco is able to mechanically 
remove weeds from in the row, no mat- 
ter how difficult the soil conditions or 
how dense the weeds. This can be done 
from row-middles as narrow as five 
feet wide with a single front-mounted 
Kimco or eight-foot or wider rows with 
double front-mounted Kimcos. Kimcos 
can also be mounted in an over-the-row 
chassis such as grape harvesters and 
straddle-type tractors. 


The Kimco Model 9300 has proven to 
be a very efficient, durable, easy-to- 
operate method of in-row weed con- 
trol, while greatly reducing chemical 
usage. The health of the vineyard is 
improved by aerating the soil, burying 
the dropped grapes, and removing the 
in-row weeds and trash. Unlike some 
in-row mechanical devices, the Kimco 
can be used year-round, even when 
canes may interfere with other 
machines. The Kimco has become the 
choice of leading vineyard operators 
countrywide. 

For more information, contact: 

Kimco Mfg., Inc. 

9200 W. Barstow, Fresno, CA 93722 

tel: 800/356-9641 or 209/277-9300; 

fax: 209/277-9358. 

Please see our ad, page 76. 


BONAR PLASTICS, INC. 

Bonar Plastics is one of the leading 
suppliers of rotationally molded con- 
tainers and bin liners on the West 
Coast. The company’s product line fea- 
tures single-wall, stackable, nestable, 
easy to clean containers capable of han- 
dling up to 1,000 pounds of grapes. The 
all new RM24 is 48”’x48’x28” and 
replaces difficult-to-clean wood bins. 

The Husky tote has become a stan- 
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dard in the Pacific Northwest. Bonar 
also has fermenting totes in both 
double-wall insulated and single-wall 
non-insulated styles up to 411 gallons. 
With a rotationally molded container, 
the built in “stress” of other processes 
which can lead to cracks and breakage 
is eliminated. 

Bonar Plastics is the source for qual- 
ity wine and vineyard products. 

For more information, contact: 

Bonar Plastics, Inc., 19705 SW Teton Ave. 

Tualatin, OR 97062 

tel: 800/972-5252; fax: 503/692-6154 
Please see our ad, page 41. 


VINIFERA INC. 

Vinifera Inc. produces high-quality, 
disease-tested, green-grafted wine and 
table grapevines. Vinifera’s grafted 
vines are the result of in-house ELISA- 
diagnostic testing, meticulous green- 
house propagation methods, and a 
unique “green-grafting” process. 

Vinifera promises you: 

A clean start. All foundation stock 
is in-house ELISA-tested for leafroll, 
corky bark, and fanleaf virus disease 
before propagation and grafting. After 
green-grafting, vines are delivered or 
field-finished to industry standards. 

A strong graft. Vinifera’s propagation 
process involves grafting green cuttings 
which results in grafted vines with phys- 
iologically sound, virtually undetectable 
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graft unions, and exceptionally well- 
developed root systems. Healthy well- 
knitted graft unions help assure the 
establishment of superior vines. 

Excellent selection. Vinifera offers 
over 12 rootstocks and a broad selec- 
tion of varietals and clones. Available 
rootstocks include: 101-14, P1103, 5C, 
S04, 44-53, 3309, 110R, Freedom, and 
Riparia Gloire. 

Availability. Green-grafted bare- 
root dormants are available as early as 
January; green-grafted pot-dormant 
plants are available as early as March; 
green-grafted green growing plants 
are available as early as May. 

For more information and complete product 
availability list, contact: 

Vinifera Inc. 

Dave Nelson, tel: 800/648-1681 

James F. Pratt, tel: 707/773-4557 

5 Financial Plaza, Suite 206, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/259-5200; fax: 707/259-5222 


DAUENHAUER MFG., INC. 

The Dauenhauer Tilt Tunnel Sprayer 
(see cover photo) represents a signifi- 
cant departure from conventional 
sprayer technology. The sprayer design 
controls the atmosphere around the 
vine to optimize chemical application. 
This decreases chemical costs by reduc- 
ing loss from drift, overspray, and 
evaporation while protecting the envi- 
ronment and applications personnel. 

Wetting is optimized while the shin- 
gling effects of leaf overlap that may 
occur with air-blast sprayers is mini- 
mized. The patent-pending system uses 
a simple fixed pressurization control to 
automatically regulate the process. 

The ability to recycle/recapture over- 
spray allows standard application rates 
and use of standard nozzles to insure 
proper coverage without any chemical 
waste and avoids the volume limits of 
electrostatic-mist type sprayers. The 
recycle/recapture feature is especially 
valuable in early season spraying when 
there is little foliage. In current use, the 
sprayer has shown 50% to 90% savings 
in chemical use, depending on chemi- 
cal and amount of foliage. 

The patent-pending tilting tunnel elim- 
inates turning problems in narrow head- 
lands. An optional articulated cross-arm 
with automated height control allows use 
of the sprayer on terraces and slopes. 
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The twin tunnel doubles productivity 
by spraying two rows in one pass, pro- 
viding more coverage with fewer filling 
stops. Control of drift means the 
sprayer can be used in windy areas 
where other sprayers must stop, 
increasing labor productivity. 

The combination of increased appli- 
cation efficiency, reduction in drift and 
environmental losses, and increased 
productivity make the Dauenhauer 
sprayer a valuable addition to the 
grape-grower’s profitability. 

Dauenhauer Manufacturing, Inc. 

PO Box 1744, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/546-0577; fax: 707/546-4901 
Please see our ad, page 24. 


TREESSENTIALS 

Treessentials Company is the maker 
of the original Supertube™ and 
Supertube Clipper grow tubes. Unlike 
other grow tubes, Supertubes produce 
thick-stemmed vines with healthy root- 
shoot ratios. (Stem volume and a strong 


root system are the 
keys to bigger, ear- 
lier yields.) 

Both Supertubes 
feature a unique 
twin-wall design 
that gives them the 
strength and dura- 
bility to stand up to 
three to four years 
of use. This proven 
re-usability means 
the actual cost per 
vine is very low. The 
original Super-tube 
offers the fastest 
installation and complete protection 
from herbicides. Supertube Clipper’s 
exclusive side-opening design gives 
you access to the young vine to trim lat- 
erals or pull weeds from within the 
tube. Clipper’s “removability” means 
you can leave it on the vine all season 
— for optimal growth and protection — 
and then remove it in fall without 
untying the vine. Both Supertubes 
shield vines from wind and conserve 
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moisture, and both protect young 
vines from rabbits. 

A new information sheet, “Guide- 
lines for Optimal Performance of 
Supertube Clipper Grow Tubes” is 
available from Treessentials Company, 
and is a must for any grow tube user. 
For a FREE copy and to get the name of 
the dealer nearest you, call the toll-free 
number listed below. 

For more information, contact: 

Treessentials Company 

PO Box 7097, St. Paul, MN 55107 

tel: 800/248-8239; fax: 612/228-0554 
Please see our ad, page 32. 


WESTERN SQUARE INDUSTRIES 

Western Square Industries (WSI) 
manufactures two-ton harvest bins for 
the valley system and a number of field 
trailers for use with valley bins, half- 
and quarter-ton plastic bins, and those 
little yellow boxes. 

Western Square’s claim to fame as a 
vineyard supplier is its narrow row 
trailers. WSI is the only major manufac- 
turer of trailers which can take four- 
foot-wide bins down a six-foot-wide 
row. Models which fall into this cate- 
gory are the blue trailer, which holds 
either one valley bin or two 4’x4’ plastic 
bins, and the gray trailer, which accom- 
modates three 4’x4’ plastic bins. Both 
these models feature plastic slides and 
ramps which allow the bins to slide 
smoothly off the rear of the trailer using 
the three-point hitch on the tractor. 

Western Square also makes a green 
trailer for use in conventional rows (8’- 
plus) which accommodate either a val- 
ley bin or two 4’x4’ plastic bins. This 
trailer also has the plastic slides for easy 
off-loading to the ground. For valley 
bin users, this trailer makes it unneces- 
sary to have a forklift at the roadhead 
until the flatbed truck arrives to take 
away the whole truckload. 

In addition to the above, Western 
Square makes two items for use with 
those yellow picking trays: a trailer 
for rows as narrow as six feet, which 
carries 48 trays, and a handcart for 
rows aS narrow as one meter, which 
carries five trays. 

For more information, contact: 

Western Square Industries 

1621 Broadway, Stockton, CA 95205 

tel: 209/944-0921; fax: 209/944-0934 
Please see our ad, page 6. 
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DUARTE NURSERY, INC. 

The Duarte Nursery Big Pot Benchgraft 
is the best option for a new vineyard. 
Duarte’s potted vines are the most mature 
available. Direct planting allows each 
vine’s root system to establish quickly in 
your vineyard’s soil. By providing potted 
green and potted dormant vines, Duarte 
Nursery makes year-round planting an 
option for grapegrowers. 

Duarte offers one of California’s best 
vineyard service teams. Stephan Daniels, 
Markus Bokisch, Steve Scheuber, and 
John Duarte are available to provide 
sales and service throughout California’s 
grapegrowing regions. With the use of 
Big Pot Benchgrafts backed by consulta- 
tion from Duarte’s vineyard service 
team, you're guaranteed a successful 
planting. 

For more information, contact: 

Duarte Nursery, Inc. 

1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 95326 

tel: 800/GRAFTED or 209/531-0351; 

fax: 209/531-0352 
Please see our ad, page 69. 
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A&P AG STRUCTURES, INC. 

A&P Ag Structures services viticul- 
ture industry with new and innovative 
agricultural designs. A&P sells quality 
products and offers complete or partial 
installation. 


A&P has a design department devoted 
to making a grower’s life easier and 
more productive. New designs are rigor- 
ously tested to assure a long life and 
trouble-free trellis. A&P’s new expanded 
vertical trellis is an adjustable winegrape 
trellis. The wires can be adjusted from 2.5 
to six inches apart. 

Not only does A&P design new trel- 
lises, but the company also sells 
improved products such as vine clips, 
strainers, thread-laid wire, posts, and 
many everyday products used in the 
vineyard. 


Materials in A&P products have been 
tested for strength and longevity. 
Trellises are made of rail steel metal, 
which is the same metal used for rail- 
road rails and stop signs across 
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America. All new rail steel products are 
pull-tested by A&P to determine 
strength, memory, and longevity to 
insure the longest life possible from an 
A&P product. 

The company’s installation crews can 
install complete or partial systems. 
A&P equipment is specialized to make 
installation as fast and efficient as pos- 
sible. With A&P customized pounders, 
crews can pound almost any post or 
stake in a matter of seconds. The 
pounders are equipped with large 
drills to reduce post damage when 
pounding into hardpan. 

A&P strives to design and sell only the 
best products and install with the best 
crews and equipment, serving clients 
who want quality and longevity. The 
A&P motto is “If you’re not using our 
trellises now, you will be eventually.” 


For more information, contact: 

A&P Ag Structures, Inc. 

11266 Avenue 264, Visalia, CA 93277 
tel: 209 /685-877; fax: 209/685-8622 


Please see our ad, page 33. 


Economy and simplicity 
for our clients. 

Five distinct groups of analyses let 
winemakers know precisely where 
their wines stand: wine chemistry, 
quality control monitoring, juice 
evaluation, bottling without filtration, 
and analysis for export. 


¢ What's 
all the buzz 
about 
VINQUIRY’s 
analysis 
panels?” 


“BATE 


LABEL 
APPROVALS 


Low per-label costs 
Gov’t Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 


TRADEMARK 


SEARCHES 


As Low as $120. 


Your trade names or designs are searched at the 
U.S. Patent Office to help establish valuable 
ownership or avoid costly legal liability. 
Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 


Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 


VINQUIRY, INC. # Winemakers Service and Research Laboratory 
707.433.8869 @ fax 707.433.2927 
CALL OR FAX FOR OUR CATALOG OF SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
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ASV DISTRIBUTION, INC. 

The Posi-Track crawler/tractor has 
18-inch wide rubber tracks to give it 
incredibly low ground pressure (less 
than two pounds per square inch) 
which means more productivity for 
vineyards because of its ability to oper- 
ate on soft, wet ground, or in other dif- 
ficult conditions such as mud, swamps, 
snow, bogs, or hilly areas. 

The Posi-Track has two standard 
auxiliary pumps for attachments, a 
high-flow 25 gpm and a 16 gpm. The 
Posi-Track also comes standard with a 
540 rpm PTO shaft. The dual hydrosta- 
tic transmission is powered by a 70-hp 
diesel engine. 


The symmetrical loader towers allow 
the loader to be attached to either end 
of the machine. The seat is reversible, 
allowing operation of the machine like 
a tractor. The end opposite the engine 
has a receptacle for mounting attach- 
ments such as a three-point hitch, six- 
way dozer blade, or back hoe. 

The Posi-Track is equipped with a 
universal quick-attach to accept a wide 
range of attachments such as: brushcut- 
ters, blades, forks, buckets, post-hole 
diggers, trenchers, backhoes, etc. Also 
available is a three-point hitch; this in 
conjunction with the standard PTO 
shaft allows you to run all category one 
tractor implements. 

For more information, contact: 


ASV Distribution, Inc. 

840 Lily Lane, Grand Rapids, MN 55744 
tel: 218/327-3434, 800/346-5954; 

fax: 218/327-9122 


DOMAINE CHANDON, INC. 

The grapevine nursery of Domaine 
Chandon offers a full line of Vitis 
vinifera winegrape varieties and clones 
grafted onto a large selection of phyl- 


loxera-resistant rootstocks. 

Vines are available as either green- 
house-grown in pots for direct mid- 
spring planting or dormant for win- 
ter/early spring planting. Dormant 
rootings of rootstocks are also available. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110-R, 
P-1103, 3309-C, 5-C, 420-A, 101-14Met, 
R-140, St. George, 44-53M, and others. 

Dormant vines are stored in cold 
storage following a rigorous sorting 
during which all graft unions are tested 
for strength and fit. Clonal work is 
accepted with minimum amounts 
negotiable. 

For more information, contact: 

Domaine Chandon, Inc. 

PO Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599 

tel: 707/255-1807 or 707/944-9400, ext. 246; 

fax: 707/944-1123 
Please see our ad, page 62. 


GRO-GUARD 

Gro-guard vine shelters offer out- 
standing savings on planting costs 
through reduced training costs, 
increased growth, and elimination of 
training stakes. 

The unique triangular construction 
of the Gro-guard is so strong that no 
training stake is needed. Experience 
has proved that the Gro-guard pro- 
duces a straight trunk and eliminates 
all training work while the vine is 
growing up to the wire. The patented 
V-cutout at the top makes training onto 
the wire very easy. 

Remarkable growth performance has 
been demonstrated over nine seasons 
of Gro-guard experience: large caliper 


This vineyard was bare ground six months 
ago and will crop at between three and five 
tons per acre in its second leaf. 


uniform shoot growth increases of up 
to four-fold (rates of 1” to 2” per day), 
and second-leaf crop levels of three-to- 
five tons per acre are expected. 

Gro-guards are available in clear 
(cool regions) or white (hot regions) 
and either fully sealed or with a zip- - 
front. The zip front allows access dur- 
ing the growing season and exception- 
ally easy removal while reserving a 
reliable seal against herbicide. The fully 
sealed version is ideal for winter 
removal and where growth is not 
expected to exceed two canes on the 
fruiting wire. 

Gro-guard vine shelters originated in 
Australia in 1990 and will be manufac- 
tured in the USA in 1996. 

For more information, contact: 

Gro-guard Australia P/L 

1/159 William St. 

Beverley, South Australia 5009 

tel: 800/353-8261; fax: 011/618-244-3522. 
Please see our ad, page 29. 


GRIPPLE, INC. . 
Gripple® is the preferred method for 
joining trellis wire. The simplicity of 
Gripple’s design allows you to splice, 
tension, and re-tension vineyard wire 
in seconds. Simply pass your wire 
into the ends of the Gripple. Once the 
Gripple is in place, it automatically 
locks to secure the wire. Gripples are 
reusable and will not rust or corrode. 


No tools are required to use the 
Gripple, however, the Grippler® is a 
specialized tensioning tool designed to 
work with Gripples. The Grippler is 
advantageous where access is restricted 
or where regular re-tensioning is 
required. 


For more information, contact: 
Gripple, Inc. 

313 Oswalt Ave., Batavia, IL 60510 
tel: 800/654-0609; fax: 800/654-0689 


Please see our ad, page 31. 
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“ORIGINAL” AG-TYE 

Since 1987 when the original AG-TYE 
was reestablished, there has been a 
steady growth in sales, confirming that 
“Original” AG-TYE is overcoming its 
competition and the negative thoughts 
that were given to green ties. All of this 
occurred during a time when grape 
acreage was declining. During this 
boom time of new plantings and 
replacement of vines, a continued 
demand for “Original” AG-TYEs is 
steadily growing. 


“Original” AG-TYE is a superior 
product to all other kinds of tying 
materials where an adjustable/perma- 
nent tie is desired. 

Onewa precent «trip through the 
California grape country, AG-TYEs 
were found that have been in the field 
since 1974-75 and are still working. 
They are also being used for a variety of 
other uses, such as staking and training 
vines and trees; training and holding 
cordons; holding bunches of feeder 
canes; hanging drip hose (both tight to 
the 18” wire and draping from the 36” 
wire); securing the end of the drip line 
as a spring tensioner; securing sprin- 
kler risers, plus many other uses 
around the shop. 

If you would like samples or infor- 
mation on where to _ purchase 
“Original” AG-TYEs or for assistance in 
any way, please give AG-TYE a call. 

For more information, contact: 

AG-TYE 

1924 E. McFadden Ave., Santa Ana, CA 92705 

tel: 714/542-2600 
Please see our ad, page 73. 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY, INC. 
Galo MacLean Nursery offers more 
than 25 years of nursery experience and 
provides technical advice on rootstock 
selection based on site. The nursery 
specializes in first quality, certified, 
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dormant rootings of rootstocks and 
dormant benchgrafts. 

Rootstock varieties include: 110R, 
1103P, Telki 5C, Kober 5BB, 101-14MG, 
3309C, SO4, and 140R. 

Benchgrafts are made under contract 
to customer specifications. 

Galo MacLean offers crucial exper- 
tise, based on backgrounds including 
degrees in enology, viticulture, agri- 
chemistry, and soil microbiology. 

For more information, contact: 

Galo MacLean Nursery, Inc. 

2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/255-8874; fax: 707/255-4579 


WEED BADGER DIVISION 

Weed Badger Division manufactures 
a full line of vineyard tillers, mowers, 
and other in-row management tools. 
More than 10 upgradeable Weed 
Badger models provide cost-effective 
tool carriers for a variety of attach- 
ments including the Qwik-Disk attach- 
ment, Sweeper/Tiller attachment, M-4 
Mower, and Brush Rake attachment. 


re ae 


in-row tillage is an economical alterna- 
tive to chemical weed control. Weed 
Badger is more than just a grape hoe. It 
is the only tool of its type to kill big 
weeds, aerate, and sweep trash out of 
vine rows — a real boost to IPM pro- 
grams. It is the #1 choice for both con- 
ventional grapegrowers, organic grow- 
ers, and research centers. 

Weed Badger kills all weeds in the vine 
row including Johnson Grass, Bermuda 
Grass, and increasingly herbicide-resis- 
tant weeds. Kill all the weeds without the 
hassles, risks, and potential legal prob- 
lems from workers or neighbors. 
Removing vegetation reduces insect 
pests linked with vine diseases and con- 
trols mice, voles, and other rodent pests. 
Allow predators to do their jobs. 


Weed Badger high-speed, precision, 
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Weed Badger Division has produced 
high quality, rugged vineyard tools for 
over 17 years. Take advantage of excel- 
lent factory-direct service and prices. 
Ask for Weed Badger’s free video. 

For more information, contact: 

Weed Badger Division 

5673 SE 95 Ave., Marion, ND 58466 

tel: 800/437-3392; fax: 701/778-7501 
Please see our ad, page 19. 


CAL/PAC 

Growers looking for a full-service sup- 
plier rely on CAL/PAC for a wide range 
of high-tech vineyard trellising products, 
customized for each individual project. 
CAL/PAC has quickly proven itself a 
leader in meeting the continuing chal- 
lenges in this highly competitive industry. 

Over the past five years, CAL/PAC 
has become known for its exclusive 
Rib-Bak™ Steel Post. This high tensile 
product is ideal for end assemblies 
where strength counts. In fact, the Rib- 
Bak” was recently selected by Sunmaid 
as the end post of choice for D.O.V. sys- 
tems. This recommendation puts 
CAL/PAC in an elite category as a pre- 
ferred Sunmaid supplier. 

In addition to the Rib-Bak, 
CAL/PAC, in conjunction with D.O.V. 
growers, is perfecting an assembly that 
will allow crossarm adjustment for 
supporting the canopy wires using a 
single bolt. CAL/PAC has also intro- 
duced a redesigned and strengthened 
bamboo clip. 

Already in use in Napa and along the 
Central Coast, one of CAL/PAC’s latest 
ventures is the “V-Line” stake. Using 
the same steel as the Rib-Bak”, it adapts 
easily to infield assemblies. Offering a 
20-to-30-year lifespan, the V-Line’s 
high carbon content allows it to be dri- 
ven easily into adverse soil conditions, 
unlike many other uncoated roll- 
formed steel products. 

CAL/PAC also features Ver-Trell” steel 
as part of a unique system designed pri- 
marily for vertical vineyard grape devel- 
opments. 

CAL/PAC’s complete line is featured 
in an extensive product catalog. 

For more information, contact: 

CAL/PAC 

PO Box 25848, Fresno, CA 93729 

tel: 209/435-5893; fax: 209/435-3253 
Please see our ad, page 14. 
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SUNRIDGE NURSERY 

Sunridge Nursery has been bench- 
grafting and propagating grape nurs- 
ery stock since 1977. Owner-managers 
Glen Stoller and son Craig bring many 
years of experience and knowledge to a 
rapidly expanding business. A south- 
ern Sierra foothill location with warm 
sandy soils; new, state of the art green- 
house facilities; and more than 1,000 
acres of certified rootstock, scionwood 
blocks, and growing fields result in 
Sunridge Nursery’s production of 
nearly 10 million vines in 1996, with the 
best “takes” in the industry. Quality 
and service are foremost in giving pur- 
chasers of Sunridge vines the best pos- 
sible foundation for their vineyards. 
“Where the vintage begins.” 

For more information, contact: 

Sunridge Nursery 

441 Vineland Rd., Bakersfield, CA 93307 

tel: 805/363-VINE; fax: 805/366-4251 
Please see our ad, page 75. 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING, INC. 

Monarch Manufacturing produces the 
Zipset Benchgraft Planting System and 
provides more than 21 million bench- 
graft propagation containers (plant 
bands) annually to the viticulture indus- 
try. The company also offers propagation 
trays, protective vine wraps, and Zippy, 
a high speed setup machine. 

Plant bands, individual, biodegrad- 
able propagation containers, are made 
to be transplanted directly into the 
vineyard, eliminating any chance of 
root ball shock. An open bottom pro- 
vides for air pruning of the roots and 
enhances establishment at transplant. 
The square design directs the root sys- 
tem downward within the container, 
eliminating the possibility of the plant 
becoming rootbound, and allows for 
more plants per square foot in the 
greenhouse. The economical plant 
bands are used once, eliminating dis- 
ease transfer. 

The standard 2” square and 10” tall 
plant band provides 40 cubic inches of 
soil volume, which means the root sys- 
tem can develop up to 10” deep. This has 
been the most popular size for the 
benchgraft industry, although Monarch 
can manufacture virtually any size 
required. 


Monarch offers three sizes of Zipset 
collapsible propagation trays made of a 
tough UV-resistant polypropylene. The 
trays are easily disinfected after each 
use, to eliminate disease transfer, and 
are guaranteed up to three years under 
normal greenhouse conditions. 

Protective vine wraps are also avail- 
able with reflective foil lamination or 
standard milk carton stock. Monarch 
custom-makes all orders to customers’ 
specifications. 

Most small orders are shipped within 
24 hours. Monarch Manufacturing can 
supply the most effective solution for 
your growing needs. Please contact 
Monarch for a complimentary sample 
packet. 

For more information, contact: 

Monarch Manufacturing, Inc. 

13154 County Rd., 140, Salida, CO 81201 

tel: 800/284-0390 or 719/539-3335; 

fax: 800/933-5992 
Please see our ad, page 45. 


BIRD-X INC. 

Bird-X introduces the Bird Gard AVA, 
the fast, economical, safe way to protect 
up to 10 acres (four hectares) of air- 
fields, agricultural concerns, and other 
large areas from infesting birds. This 
heavy-duty solution is proven effective 
worldwide. Loud sounds in bird lan- 
guage jam and distort birds’ communi- 
cation and hearing senses. Infesting 
birds become nervous and agitated and 
flee the area. 


Automatic, unattended operation 
makes BirdGard AVA ideal for airfields, 
landfills, orchards, vineyards, farms, 
ranches, toxic ponds, and any other 
open outdoor or remote areas. 
BirdGard AVA systems include six 
remote speakers and a separate control 
unit and are effective against birds, 


bats, rodents, and some animals. 

Volume, mute time between sounds, 
and hours of operation are user- 
adjustable for virtually any situation, 
making it difficult for birds to accli- 
mate. BirdGard AVA uses either a 12- 
volt AC battery or a 110-volt AC 
adapter (220-volt AC available). 

In addition, to the BirdGard AVA, 
Bird-X supplies a full line of environ- 
mentally safe, ecologically sound bird- 
and pest-control products. 

For more information, contact: 

Bird-X, Inc. 

300 North Elizabeth Street, Dept. PWV 

Chicago, IL 60607, tel: 312/BAN-BIRD; 

orders: 800/662-5021; fax: 312/226-2480; 

E-mail: BIRD X INC@aol.com 
Please see our ad, page 64. 


TERRA SPASE 

Terra Spase of Napa, CA, provides a 
full array of geographic information 
system (GIS) products and services for 
the grape and wine industries. 

Terra Spase has developed a unique 
set of proprietary tools for vineyard 
and winery information management, 
including Terroir”, a state-of-the-art 
vineyard spatial information manage- 
ment system, and Vincula™, a ground- 
breaking integration of spatial data 
management and statistical analysis 
tools offering “global” tracking of wine 
characteristics from vine to bottle. 

Employing proprietary and commer- 
cial sector data management tools in 
combination, Terra Spase works closely 
with clients to develop fully customized 
vineyard and winery information man- 
agement solutions. With help from Terra 
Spase, growers can integrate site, topo- 
graphic, weather, and remote sensing 
derived information for optimizing fruit 
production and wine quality. 

Terra Spase produces a variety of 
regional and site-specific map prod- 
ucts, including topography, appella- 
tions, site location, weather variables, 
soil characteristics and vine growth, 
yield and quality parameters. 

Terra Spase offers growers site spe- 
cific Normalized Difference Vegetation 
Index (NDVI) vine stress data derived 
from color IR and multi-spectral, three- 
meter resolution ADAR remote sensing 
imagery collected under the NASA 
“GRAPES” project. 
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As an authorized Napa/Sonoma area 
representative for Adcon Telemetry, 
Inc., Terra Spase offers a full array of 
weather monitoring services, including 
system configuration, setup, training, 
servicing, data collection and reporting, 
disease risk assessment, and pesticide 
use tracking. 

Current applications of Terra Spase 
products and services are in vineyard 
site selection, potential quality evalua- 
tions, vineyard development and _ re- 
development, and improving irriga- 
tion, soil fertility, vine nutrition, and 
pest management strategies. 

For more information, contact: 

Dr. Paul Skinner 

Terra Spase 

609 Cabot Way, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/254-7519; fax: 707/254-7553 
Please see our ad, page 71. 


AGRI-SYNTHESIS®, INC. 

Based in Napa Valley, CA, in the 
heart of one of the premier wine pro- 
ducing regions in the world, Agri- 
Synthesis is an international consul- 
tancy to vineyards and wineries. The 
company offers an _ extraordinary 
opportunity for grapegrowers to 
employ the most _ sophisticated, 
advanced, and comprehensive system 


of sustainable organic viticulture ever 
created. Agri-Synthesis has advanced 
the highly respected science of Bio- 
Dynamics® far into the 21* century. But 
Agri-Synthesis is much more. 

With new techniques and prepara- 
tions, new vineyard design strategies, 
sophisticated ground covers and more, 
Agri-Synthesis can actually help grow- 
ers craft their grapes toward the flavor 
the winemaker wants. 

The implementation of the Agri- 
Synthesis system increases productivity, 
improves the health and longevity of the 
vines, produces higher quality grapes 
and wine, and helps growers generate 
greater profits at lower, safer input levels. 

The Agri-Synthesis system can solve 
most of the disease and insect problems 
facing vineyards today. The resulting 
increased quality will help you 
improve your market share. 

Talk with Agri-Synthesis about its 
Vineyard Recovery Program — less 
than the cost of replanting with no loss 
of income. 

Agri-Synthesis is “The Future of 
Agriculture.” 

For more information, contact: 

Agri-Synthesis®, Inc. 

1056 Fourth Avenue, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/258-9300 and 888/258-9300; 

fax: 707/258-9393 
Please see our ad, page 79. 
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AMERICAN NURSERY 

American Nursery uses certified 
scion wood and rootstocks and applies 
the highest quality standards to pro- 
vide premium grafted grapevines to 
customers. American Nursery gives a 
full commitment, service, and know- 
how to your planting needs and guar- 
antees successful vine growth. 

American Nursery’s rootstock opera- 
tion is located in Mendocino County, 
California. Grafting and growing of 
nursery stock is done in Ontario, 
Canada. Through the main office in 
Madison, Virginia, the company ships 
premium one-year-old bench grafts 
throughout the grape growing regions 
of the United States. 

American Nursery offers the newest 
clones of Cabernet sauvignon #169, 
Merlot #184, Cabernet franc #313, and 
Pinot noir #91, 115, 164, 375, and 538. 
For the 1998 season, American Nursery 
has the rootstock “Borner” (U.S. patent) 
available for your planting needs. 

For more information, contact: 

American Nursery 

Route 1, Box 87 B1, Madison, VA 22727 

tel: 540/948-5064; fax: 540/948-5150 
Please see our ad, page 44. 


January/February 1997 Showease 
Will feature Oak Cooperage & Supplies 


|Kegy Industrial Associates 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


¢ Specialty Fittings 


® Definox Valves 


e Strahman Valves 


© Anderson Instruments 


e Rubbermaid Products 


¢ Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 
e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Hose Fittings 


° Brushes 


e Barrel and Tank Washers 


997 Enterprise Way 


“Personalized Service” 


In Canada: 


Napa, CA 94558 


(707) 252-0312 


6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 6S5 
Ph (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 


SPADONI COMBINATION FILTER 


Wine & Lees Filter 


One unit solves 

various filtration 

needs: 

e Lees filtration 
(juice or wine) 

e Wine pad filtration 

e D.E. filtration 


EXTREMELY GOOD PRICE!! 


CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


In USA: 
CRIVELLER CO. 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 
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Innovative California 
wineries capture 
Clear Choice 


Awards 


by Millie Howie 


our “Clear 
Choice Awards” 
were given to 
California wineries 
in the 1996 competi- 
tion of the Glass Packaging Institute (GPI). 
The event attracted 140 entrants in 11 cate- 
gories from throughout North America, 
including more than 16 U.S. wineries. 
Winery award winners were Golden State 
Vintners for Joliesse, Seagram Classics Wine 
Co. for Sterling Vineyards Reserve Wine and 
the Tessera brand, and The Wine Group, 
Inc., for Corbett Canyon Vineyards Wines. 
Although many of the wine packages 
were entered in a newly created Wine 
Category, wine packages won awards in 
three general categories: “Beverage Success 
Story,” “Mature Product Repositioning,” 
and “Package Design,” which were open 
categories with large fields of contenders. 
Each winner was presented with a specially 


designed 
trophy from 
Steuben glass and a cash 
\ prize to be given to a 
designated charity. 
Submissions for the 
contest were made either by the 
producer of the product or by the bottle 
manufacturer. Though wine entries were 
eligible to compete in several categories, 
they could not win in more than one sec- 
tion. “The Clear Choice Awards continue 
to set high standards for marketing excel- 
lence and packaging innovation,” says 
Lewis D. Andrews, Jr., president of GPI. 
“Each year we are encouraged by the 
sharp marketing solutions we see offered 
by products packaged in glass — solutions 
that help keep products competitive in 
today’s crowded marketplace. For many 
products, glass containers provide versa- 
tility of shape, size, and surface, as well as 
a quality image that enhances food and 
beverage products.” 
The six-member judging panel was 
comprised of representatives from the 
package design, brand marketing, acade- 
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mic, and _ trade 

media communi- 

ties, including 

Thomas’ Hine, 

author of The 

Total Package, 

and Dr. Peter 

Vergano, professor of packag- 

ing science at Clemson University, 
Clemson, S.C. 

One of the largest awards, carrying a 
$5,000 cash honorarium for “Beverage 
Success Story,” went to Golden State 
Vintners’ Joliesse, for its package redesign 
which helped the company to increase 
sales volume 35% over the previous year. 

Jeffrey Caldewey, Caldewey Design & 
Marketing, Napa, CA, designed the 
Joliesse label, incorporating elements of 
earth, wind, and fire in what he calls 
“iconographic imagery.” There are two 
label elements: a strip printed in royal 
purple, containing the winery name, and 
a medieval shield below the strip, cen- 
tered by a sculpted, embossed depiction 
of the sun. The halves of the shield are 
printed in forest green and ocean blue. 

A clear shrink capsule incorporates a 
neck band. The Ball-Foster Glass Container 
Co. open stock bottle, has a two-tiered 
flange on top, and the cork is imprinted 
with the rays of the sun. The Joliesse line 
includes dead-leaf green flat bottom bur- 
gundy bottles, and flat bottom claret bottles 
in champagne-green and flint. 

In one of the most heavily contested 
divisions, “Mature Product Reposition- 
ing,” open to both food and beverage pro- 
ducers, Seagram Classics Wine Company 
was honored for a redesign of its Sterling 
Vineyards Reserve Wines (SVR) package 
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by Monnens-Addis Design, Berkeley, CA, 
led by Leila Daubert, project director. The 
proprietary, champagne-green, punted 
bottle, produced by Owens-Brockway 
Glass, has a wide lip which tapers in a 
gentle curve to low shoulders. 

The SVR label, printed by fp Label, 
Napa, CA, retains the familiar vignette of 
the winery in muted tones of beige and 
gray. There is a cigar-band neck label and 
an adhesive top-dot label (also printed by 
fp Label) covering the cork. First release 
of the new package will be with the 1993 
Bordeaux-blend in November 1996. 

Innovation also came into play when 
the new bottle size (11.875 inches tall and 
1.906-inch diameter) required a change in 
size and shape of the shipper produced by 
Georgia Pacific. The new artwork, used 
on the bottle label, was extended and 
wrapped around the carton in such a way 
that, when the cases are displayed, the 
design on any two boxes, side-by-side or 
stacked, form a complete picture. 

Seagram Classics Wine Company was 
also recognized in the Wine Category for 
its Tessera brand package also designed 
by Monnens-Addis Design. The propri- 
etary claret and burgundy bottles have a 
cartouche on the shoulder, which encloses 
a grape leaf and pendant cluster of 
grapes, a Tessera flange, and a spotting 
lug 180° from the cartouche. The grape 
cluster stem points to a notch in the top of 
the label, and the two must be perfectly 
aligned. A narrow neckband and adhesive 
dot serve in place of a capsule to heighten 
identification of the product. 

A new special gripper cylinder and 
change parts were installed on a Krones 
Supermatic glue labeler to spot the bottle 
for labeling. 

Owens-Brockway Glass Container 
produced the bottle in dead-leaf green 
for Tessera Chardonnay, and in cham- 
pagne green for three Tessera red wines, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, and 
Zinfandel. 

The flange-topped, proprietary bottle 
designed for The Wine Group’s Corbett 
Canyon Vineyard Wines faced the largest 
number of competitors (96) in the Package 
Design category, open to both food and 
beverage producers. The 1.5L bottle pro- 
duced by Anchor Glass Container Corp. 
tapers smoothly from rounded shoulders 
to a distinctive squared base. 

Corbett Canyon Vineyards Sauvignon 
Blanc, White Zinfandel, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and Merlot are bottled in clear 


glass, and the Chardonnay is in dead-leaf 
green. A PVC pop-cap capsule seal, coor- 
dinated with the label and neckband, 
completes the prize-winning look. The 
new design is now also being used for 
750ml bottles. 

The Glass Packaging Institute in 
Washington, D.C., is a trade association 
representing North American glass con- 
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tainer manufacturers. Announcements of 
each year’s Clear Choice competition are 
mailed early in January, and applicants 
must enter by June 30. Details of the con- 
test are available from the Glass 
Packaging Institute, 1627 K Street, NW, 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C. 20006, tel: 
202/887-4850. Also available on GPI’s 
home page at <www.gpi.org> B 


YOU GET MORE WITH 
STATE FUND 


WE NOW OFFER A NEW 
WORKERS’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM 
DESIGNED TO MEET THE SPECIFIC NEEDS 
OF CALIFORNIA WINERIES. 


Victor Pesenti and Aldo Norelli, owners of Pesenti Winery and members of the 


State Fund Farm Bureau Group. 


Since 1943 farmers and ranchers have benefited from the State Fund 
Farm Bureau Group Insurance Program’s money saving advantages. This 
program is now available to California Wineries. Members of our group 
program receive free safety materials and services that help reduce work- 
place accidents. We also offer a 12% discount for eligible employers. 
Don’t miss the opportunity to benefit as a member of the State Fund 
Farm Bureau Group Workers’ Compensation Insurance Program. Call 
1-800-773-7667 or contact your broker. 


STATE PARTNERS IN AGRICULTURE 


COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


FUND 


SINCE 1943 
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CALENDAR 


JANUARY 19-21, 1997 
12th Annual Midwest Regional Grape and Wine Conference 
Viticulture, Enology, and Marketing seminars, Exhibitor apprecia- 
tion party, Trade show, champagne wine reception. 
Location: Marriott’s Tan-Tar-A Resort, Lake Ozark, Missouri. 
Contact: Missouri Dept. of Agriculture, Marketing Development Division, 
Grape/Wine Program, 1-800-392-WINE or 314/751-3374. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1997 

WineTECH/GrapeTECH 
Seminar preview: “Building a better national wine image,” 
Congressman George Radanovich, 19th Congressional District, 
California. “The American wine consumer,” John Gillespie. “Malo- 
lactic fermentations,” Lisa Van de Water. “Update on world market 
for California wine,” Joe Rollo. “California sparkling wine,” panel 
discussion. “Commodification of the varietal wine market,” Ed 
Everett. “What is this thing called Merlot?” Gerald Asher. 

WineTECH/GrapeTECH has announced scholarships to benefit 
students seeking careers in the wine industry and to further indus- 
try research. Funds will be awarded to California State University 
at Fresno, University of California at Davis, and Santa Rosa Junior 
College annually at WineTECH/GrapeTECH. 
Location: Sacramento Community Convention Center, Sacramento, CA. 
Registration/contact: Ullo International, Inc., 40 Richards Ave., Norwalk, 
CT 06856, tel: 203/852-0500, fax: 203/857-4075, 
e-mail: wine@tradeshow.com to receive brochure with conference 
sessions, workshops, and exhibitor listing. 


First CooperaAGE ISO 9002 CERTIFIED 


FRENCH & 
AMERICAN OAK 


TONNELLERIE RADOUX USA, INC. 


Jér6me Aubin 
578 Martin Avenue, Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
@ 707.588.9144 @ 
Cellular:707.326.7413 @ Fax:707.588.8547 


FRANCE* SPAIN* SOUTH AFRICA* AUSTRALIA ®* USA 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1997 
25th Annual Ohio Grape-Wine Short Course 
Viticulture, Enology, and Marketing Technical Sessions/Workshops. 
Location: Marriott North, 6500 Doubletree Ave., Columbus, OH 43229. 
Registration: Dr. Roland Riesen, Horticulture & Crop Science, 
OSU/OARDC, Wooster, OH 44691, tel: 330/263-3814, fax: 330/263-3685, 
e-mail: riesen.1 @osu.edu. 


FEBRUARY 19-20; 1997 
1997 Unified Symposium 
Seminar preview: “Trends and. implications of 1996 wine market,” 
Jon Fredrikson. “Grape and bulk wine supply,” Dr. Kirby Moulton, 
George M. Schofield, Barry Bedwell, Joseph Ciatti. “Strategies to 
attract the next generation of wine consumers,” Jim Prost and two 
panels. “Farming for consumer tastes and preferences,” Keith 
Striegler and panel. “Environment-friendly farming,” Chuck Ingels, 
Dr. M. Carmo Condolfi-Vasconcelos, Dr. Mark Mayse. “Innovative 
techniques in red wine fermentation,” Andrew Waterhouse and 
panel. “Management information systems for the vineyard,” Daniel 
Nutler, John Ledbetter, Scott Turner. 
Location: Sacramento Convention Center, Sacramento, CA. 


Contact: ASEV, tel: 916/753-3142, fax: 916/753-3318, e-mail: 


ASEVDavis@aol.com, OR: CAWG, tel: 916/448-2676, fax: 916/448-0475. 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone. 
the Boswell bung easils 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


estan 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 


enchgrafts 


a Orders being taken for 
U"\ 1997-98 delivery. 
Domaine Chandon, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599 
Telephone: (707) 944-9400 ext. 246 


Various phylloxera- 
resistant rootstocks 
available. 
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WINE & HEALTH 


* Letter toa pregnant 
winemaker 


The 1980s belonged to the prohibitionists. While the tide has turned 
toward the moderate wine drinker and the well-capitalized winery 
in the 1990s, beware the premature toast. 

Certainly, the wine-and-health story has proven more durable 
than anyone in the industry dared to hope five years ago. The initial 
hopeful data regarding heart disease have been corroborated by 
dozens of larger studies and convincingly reinforced by research in 
the lipid, platelet, and antioxidant properties of ethanol and wine. 

Beyond the heart, the documented preventive benefits of moderate 
consumption have expanded to strokes, diabetes, obesity, gall blad- 
der disease, osteoporosis, rheumatoid arthritis, depression, work- 
place absenteeism — even the common cold. In addition to living 
longer than abstainers, typical moderate drinkers enjoy higher edu- 
cational levels and higher average incomes. 

What's a poor prohibitionist to do in the face of this news? 
Plenty. 

If patriotism is the last refuge of the scoundrel, cancer is the first 
sanctuary of the scaremonger. The weak association of breast cancer 
with alcohol is barely looming out of the statistical mist despite an 
enormous effort to establish a causative relationship, but any devel- 
opment in this area will generate fervent press coverage. 

Since the White House deemed tobacco a drug to be regulated by 
the FDA with stringent advertising and sales restrictions, expect 
sustained clamor from anti-alcohol groups to add another layer of 
federal compression to alcohol. More than a few class action lawyers 
have pulled out their calculators, too. 

Alcohol consumption by citizens under 21 years old will be 
increasingly portrayed as a portal to illicit drug use, especially 


given election year press release rhetoric regarding teenage drug © 


use. Beer ads may be the first target, but don’t expect wine to be 
exempted just because children in traditional wine-drinking cul- 
tures grow up with reduced likelihood of alcohol abuse. 

Although no sane person challenges the dangers of drunk driving, 
anticipate mounting demands to penalize drivers “impaired” by 
alcohol at levels below current legal intoxication levels. Also, expect 
steady pressure to lower blood-alcohol thresholds to intimidate 
responsible drinkers in restaurants. 

Chemicals made in factories have ugly names, and nobody wants 
them in his or her supper. Any grad student with a gas chromato- 
graph can find traces of nasty-sounding compounds in tomatoes, 
chickens, milk, water, air — and wine. Americans don’t cope well 
with the decimal point, and precious few of them know what a 
nanogram is (letter from your grandmother?), so we'll be reading 
about those trace chemicals. 

Of course, there's always fetal alcohol syndrome (FAS). This 
rather rare consequence of severe alcohol abuse has provided a 
remarkably effective weapon in the arsenal of the anti-alcohol forces. 
More like nerve gas than a harpoon, a little bit spreads over a large 
area and paralyzes thought. Beyond the tragic “full-blown” FAS 
cases of mental retardation, poor growth, and physical anomalies, 
many activists point to a broader spectrum of subtle fetal injury 
which can encompass a wide array of undesirable, albeit unmea- 
sureable, behavior problems. 


by Wells Shoemaker, MD 


The FAS publicity barrage has inflicted one unher- 
alded “collateral damage.” Increasing numbers of 
dynamic women in the wine industry (and a few 
pediatricians) have endured public rancor for their 
roles in “poisoning fetuses for hedonistic indulgence and greed.” 

In 1995, I poured my wines at an environmental benefit adjacent 
to an enthusiastic winemaker who was great with child (and super 
with her wines). She described a quivering phalanx of bony shaking 
fingers and a croaking chorus upbraiding her for her “callous disre- 
gard” for her unborn child. That's nauseating stuff even when you 
don’t have morning sickness. She asked for some help in the repar- 
tee, which led to the following letter. Names have been changed to 
protect the pregnant. 


Dear Rosemary: 

You showed radiant serenity while being bombarded by 
unsolicited comments about holding a wine bottle within 
striking distance of a baby. I’m sure other winemakers have 
shared your plight, and I’m happy to help you polish your 
rebuttal. 

When you are confronted by scowling do-gooders, it is 
important to remember that these people have been duped, 
and they won't be willing to accept that. Many are truly well- 
meaning missionaries, and others are just annoying twits. 
They all act like they have a license to badger you just because 
you have a big tummy. They must not obtain the satisfaction 
of hurting your feelings, especially since you’re the one with 
the back pain and the heartburn. They deserve a dispassion- 
ate but firm rejection. Knowledge over ignorance, science 
over propaganda. I think the salient points to raise are: 

1. FAS is seen exclusively in chronically ill, alcoholic 
women with prodigious daily consumption, usually com- 
pounded by smoking, malnutrition, and severe social depri- 
vation. There is no report of FAS in moderate drinking 
women, and no report of FAS where premium table wine was 
the beverage of abuse. The amounts consumed by FAS moth- 
ers bear no resemblance to “moderate.” Typically, FAS moms 
drink two or three six-packs of beer or an aggressive percent- 
age of a bottle of distilled spirits — daily! 

2. Most FAS crusaders have targeted the alcohol, rather 
than the knotted social circumstances that invariably sur- 
round FAS mothers. This overly simplistic focus has doomed 
public health overtures to frustration. While moderate moth- 
ers at no risk (averaging four drinks per month) have cur- 
tailed drinking during pregnancy, warning labels, social 
scolding, and paternalistic PR campaigns have done 
absolutely nothing to prevent FAS births. The afflicted moms 
aren't listening, which is no surprise to those of us who work 
with alcoholics in the real world. 

3. The incidence of FAS has been exaggerated and may still 
be blithely stated as “one to three per thousand births” by 
government agencies. The actual figure, according to the 
research funded by those same agencies, is three per ten thou- 
sand, or <0.3 per 1,000 if you prefer. (Abel & Sokol 1991; CDC 
1995). Even one FAS birth, however, is a tragedy, and certain 
population groups suffer heavily. 

4. Even the most adamant FAS advocates have had to 
begrudgingly admit that there is no evidence that light con- 
sumption causes fetal harm, despite the ardent but unsuc- 
cessful contemporary search for subtle injuries. They pre- 
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dictably comment, however, “That doesn’t mean there isn’t 
any.” This increasingly unscientific disclaimer survives 
because of the public health conviction that any deviation 
from a pure “zero tolerance” message will lead women to 
take reckless chances. 

5. We now have tightly structured, well-controlled, 
prospective studies which have looked for a relationship 
between various consumption levels and fetal effects. 

a. Forrest and Florey, from Scotland, 1992: No effects noted 
until reaching a consumption level of 12 drinks per week. In 
fact, babies of light-consuming mothers (one to five per week) 
performed better across the board in motor and intellectual 
tests when compared to babies of abstaining women. Genetic 
factors could not be excluded, since the moderate drinking 
women in Great Britain generally have reached higher levels 
of education than abstainers. 

b. Abel, Cleveland, 1995: In a comprehensive review of the 
world medical literature: Babies of light-drinking mothers 
had slightly higher birthweights than babies of abstainers. 
Birth weights began to decline slightly at a threshold of about 
two drinks per day. Smoking was clearly negative, however. 

6. Most doctors, if forced to make a public statement, will 
advise against drinking anything at all during pregnancy, for 
fear of getting sued by some opportunistic alcoholic and her 
lawyer who might claim: “That doctor said it was okay; Look 
what HE did to the baby!” 

Advice to pregnant mothers about drinking, as well as a 
host of lifestyle choices, should be individualized according 
to the personal traits and medical concerns of each mother. 
However, the dishonest practice of doctors making exagger- 
ated threats to frighten mothers into abstinence is disrespect- 
ful of the intelligence of the “target” mothers. 

What advice would I offer to a woman in the wine indus- 
try who has made a personal decision to drink occasionally 
during pregnancy? Actually, my advice would be quite simi- 
lar for any woman who had a consistent personal record of 
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moderate behavior and a thoughtful medical evaluation. 

a. Limit consumption to one glass of wine or beer per day. 

b. Avoid concentrated spirits. 

c. Serve the beverage with a meal. Food delays the passage of 
alcohol into the bloodstream and reduces the peak level as well. 

d. Pay attention to personal desires and external pressures 
to drink. Make sure you can — and do — take “days off.” 
Never allow others to oblige you to drink for their purposes. 

Winemakers of both sexes learn,early in their careers to 
draw a line between work and play. On one side of the line 
we spit, on the other we swallow. Pregnant winemakers need 
to draw an unwavering line. 

Our more enlightened critics may say: “It’s OK if you wish to 
defend yourself. After all, you are schooled in controlled drink- 
ing. But what are you going to do to solve the real problem?” 
This is a thorny but unfair question which cannot be answered 
individually, since girded armies of zealots have failed to solve 
the problem in the past. Collectively, however, there is hope. 
The wine industry needs to be a part of society’s efforts. 

Researchers are trying to determine what makes some 
babies and their heavy-drinking mothers vulnerable to FAS, 
where others seem to escape. Are there vulnerability factors 
which can be mitigated or protective factors which can be 
enhanced? Are there genetic or ethnic factors which can be 
approached constructively? 

What intervention will work to reach the isolated, sick, 
and abused women who are having FAS babies? The inter- 
vention must begin with education based upon reality, not 
dogma. Here, at least, the public relations skills of the wine, 
beer, spirits, and advertising industries can cooperate vol- 
untarily with public health agencies to search for successful 
approaches to FAS. a 


The baby who motivated this letter recently witnessed his second 
crush. Dr. Shoemaker is a pediatrician and winemaker at Salamandre 
Wine Cellars in Aptos, CA. 
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THE WINE LAWYER 


Weather vanes 


One of the frustrations of trying to follow the rules of a regu- 
lated industry is that the rules themselves raise questions, to 
which regulators give different answers at different times. 
Sometimes it is because different people, with different opin- 
ions, are providing the answers. Sometimes the same people 
change their minds. 

Every industry that “works with” administrative agencies 
experiences the good and the bad of human changeability. 
Often a law and the rules adopted by the agency to carry it 
out represent compromises among competing interests. 
Compromises breed ambiguity, but business activity requires 
predictability. Hence, we need understandings with regula- 
tors about what a rule means (or “really” means, if the under- 
standing is just plain contrary to what it says). 


Departing from the status quo 

Especially in setting up any kind of innovative promotional 
or distribution program, it is good to remember that a 
modus vivendi is not a binding contract. The paradigm is the 
IRS agent who tells a taxpayer that something is deductible. 
Later, it turns out that it wasn’t, and the taxpayer is, to put it 
mildly, surprised to find the IRS collecting interest and penal- 
ties on the error with the blessing of the courts. 

Both the reason that kind of governmental conduct sticks in 
one’s craw and the reason it is possible in the first place arise 
from the theoretical underpinnings of our political system. 
The practical task for business persons and lawyers in the reg- 
ulated industry is to predict who will win a dispute involving 
the meaning of an administrative rule. To do so, you have to 
consider a bit of civic history. 


Enlightenment and all that 

What the unfortunate taxpayer relying on bad advice from 
a well-meaning human being failed to take into account was 
the underlying legal theory that the real rule is there, like a 
law of nature, for all to see. 

Philosophers our founding mothers and fathers read in the 
18th century led them to believe republican revolutions 
would end the necessity of playing up to princes and 
courtiers. According to theory, in 1776-1789 Americans 
adopted “a government of law” to replace the “government 
of men” typical of monarchies. The laws of the common- 
wealth would have the clarity of scientific law. Freed of Old 
World ignorance, governors and the governed could see what 
was required as readily as Newton and Copernicus could 
predict the paths of heavenly bodies. 

Lawyers who work with regulatory agencies are painfully 
aware that in some cases the rule as Newton and Copernicus 
(or a judge following prevailing American legal theory) 
would read it has terrible consequences for the client or for an 
entire industry. Often it can’t practicably be changed because 
the competing interests involved in formal rule-making 
would create a great deal of high-profile unpleasantness, with 
no improvement and the possibility of something worse. As a 
result business is conducted on the basis of a “reasonable 
interpretation” obtained in private audience with a prince or 
courtier, and in consequence the whole legal compliance basis 
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_) for costly decisions by real companies rests on a 
house of cards that was supposed to have gone 
the way of George III’s tea tax. 

Nothing evokes the clash of reality and theory 
better than threats to the three-tier distribution system in the 
regulated beverage industry. Making good business decisions 
about economically progressive means of getting the product to 
the consumers requires predictions in areas fraught with infor- 
mal understandings about the meanings of rules. 


Fol-de-rol 

I can’t think about the topic without mentally putting the 
players in costume: the administrative agency and the 
lawyers in the waiting room dressed for a Louis XIV ministry, 
in powdered wigs, making extravagant gestures to illustrate 
their points about the flow of commerce across state lines; the 
regulators at the borders, in operetta Duchy uniforms, com- 
plete with a candy-striped gate and a little guard house. 

The serious side of the picture shows competing economic 
interests attempting to enlist the regulators in their struggle. I 
believe anyone serious about the business of wine is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, already basing dollars-and-cents 
decisions on judgment calls about short, medium and long- 
term outcomes of that struggle. Here are some factors to dis- 
cuss with your legal adviser before deciding to stick with the 
status quo, go along with a cautious foray into new distribu- 
tion methods, or charge ahead full gallop. 

e Every nation has a revenue interest in collecting 
excise taxes on anything coming across its borders. Our 
constitution permits the state to act as a little country 
with its own customs duties in the form of excise taxes 
for one category of goods only. That category includes 
wine. 

¢ Though their independence has eroded somewhat 
in recent years, states are to a degree still separate 
duchies with respect to the administration of importing 
intoxicating beverages. Prohibitionist issues aside, and 
with specific exceptions for direct shipment in a minor- 
ity of states, the regulators are hired to see that taxable 
goods do not escape taxation. 

e In many states, the middle tier of distribution has 
been sold as the best means of securing state tax rev- 
enues. Regulators therefore often perceive a common 
interest with licensed wholesalers in preserving the 
legal mandate for a middle reporting and distributing 
tier, with its easy audit trail paralleling the physical 
movement of the goods. If they temporarily forget that 
interest and informally agree with an interpretation of 
the importation rules to allow, e.g., “clearing” rather 
than full-service distributing from a licensed warehouse 
in the state, they may see it differently after a visit from 
someone representing those licensed wholesalers who 
oppose change. 

¢ Political alliances are difficult to predict. Moreover, 
moderation seems elusive when the topic is distribution. 

In the manufacturing tier, at one point the major brewers 
reportedly supported a federal felony penalty for circum- 
venting the three-tier system, with some wineries backing 
the more “moderate” proposed federal law jeopardizing 
the supplier’s basic permit for violation of state importa- 
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tion law. One three-tier enthusiast recounted that a win- 
ery trade association “got its tail kicked” at the summer 
1996 meeting of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures because its opposition to state felony charges 
against California wineries was seen as anti-distributor. 

The only thing certain is that we are going through a period 
of uncertainty. Where stakes are high and long-standing priv- 
ileges are threatened, the area of uncertainty includes both 
whether the latest interpretation of the rules will stick at the 
agency level and whether this month’s gored ox will come 
out on top in the next legislative session with a new law to 
force the rules back to the old understanding. 


A trademark scare 

In the quite different legal area of trademarks, the issue of how 
to interpret a law that, in theory, anyone can read and under- 
stand raised its head in a most alarming way last summer. 

At stake was the 1988 reform of U.S. trademark law, allowing 
a producer to protect a wine or vineyard trademark before 
using it in the marketplace. The crux of the reform is the right 
to file a federal trademark registration application based on the 
intent to use a trademark, rather than actual past use. Intent-to- 
use registration brings U.S. trademark law into conformity with 
modern marketing practices and frees it from uncertainty- 
inducing practices, such as token secret shipments, designed to 
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deal with statutory vestiges of ancient English law. 

The scare arose from a federal district court judge who 
appeared to believe he was the kid in the crowd who saw that 
the king, or in this case the Trademark Reform Act of 1988 
(TRA), had no clothes on. 

The TRA says a brand owner may file an application based 
on intent to use (ITU) , and if and when that application 
matures into a registration, which can occur only after the 
registrant files a statement that the intended use has taken 
place, the “date of first use” will be deemed to be the date on 
which the application was originally filed. The date of first 
use is highly significant in resolving the rights of competing 
users of a trademark, as priority of use is almost always 
determinative. 

All brand owners serious about protecting their rights in new 
brands or brands that have not yet been sold across state lines 
have made use of ITU applications. Major international brands 
and their mega-buck marketing campaigns rest on ITU rights. 

What the judge said was, as he saw it, regrettable but logi- 
cally compelled. The law says with Newtonian clarity that the 
brand owner gets no priority date unless and until the regis- 
tration issues. Thus, in the period before the ITU applicant’s 
intended us occurs, someone who actually begins using the 
trademark has a priority date based on actual use. 

There was once considerable controversy over whether an 
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ITU applicant could stop the “upstart user” by court action 
while the ITU application was pending. Most observers now 
agree the applicant may have to suffer that indignity until she 
gets a registration in hand, at which point the registrant 
clearly can jump on the second-to-file-but-first-to-use with 
both feet, because the ITU applicant's filing date, which is ear- 
lier, now is converted by law to a fictitious use date that 
trumps the real life date of first use. 

Trademark attorneys were astonished and dismayed by the 
new decision, which declared that the whole TRA is meaning- 
less because the first to use has the undoubted traditional right 
to go to court and enjoin any competitor, including the prompt 
ITU applicant, from using the same trademark. If the ITU appli- 
cant can never use the mark, the registration will never issue, 
and the backdated date of first use will never be awarded. 

At press time, the tizzy had been quelled on the theory that 
the centuries-old right to enjoin a competitor is an “equitable” 
remedy (a classification coming from more old English history, 
which I'll spare you for now), that the TRA creates new equities 
in an ITU applicant, and that therefore the injunction should not 
be granted. (Complications of the sort lawyers find delicious 
include how an equitable theory can prevent the upstart user 
from collecting damages, but there’s an answer to that, too.) 

The lesson of all this is that there is still good reason to be 
as prompt as possible about actual commercial use of a new 
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brand in interstate or international commerce, getting the 
statement of use on file at the first opportunity, to have that 
registration in hand on the earliest possible date. 


Late breaking news 

Sometimes when Congress or a state legislature passes a 
law that is subject to interpretation by an administrative 
agency, the agency reads it in a more or less strained way that 
sends whoever wanted the law back to the lawmakers for a 
clarifying rewrite. In September 1996, proponents of the small 
producer tax credit managed to tack such an amendment onto 
the minimum wage bill, with the intent and probable effect of 
forcing the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco & Firearms (ATF) to 
follow what many regard as the plain intent of the original tax 
credit statute of 1990. 

The amendment appears partly to reverse two administra- 
tive rulings; one that zero is not less than 250,000, and the 
other that “the tax” on wine to be covered by a bond is not the 
tax the winery will pay, but the tax it would pay if it were 
larger. As a result, small domestic producers need not pay for 
bonds on the gross amount of tax that would be due if the 
credit did not apply, and if they store their wine in bonded 
wine warehouses they can in effect pass their credit on to the 
warehouse operator (presumably getting the economic bene- 
fit under their storage agreements). a 
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Tight spacing — 
the right way to go? 


“Should I use tight spacing?” This is one of the questions I am 
most frequently asked. One would think that, after 6,000 or so 
years of experience of growing grapes, we would know the 
answer to this apparently simple question. Seems to me that 
this is one area of vineyard technology where emotions run 
high, and often the truth is confused with public relations 
statements about effects on wine quality. 

Inevitably the person who asks the question will come 
around to talking about European, and especially French, 
vineyard practices. There are many who claim the supposed 
French pre-eminence with wine quality can be related to their 
practice of sometimes using high vineyard density. I choose 
not to discuss whether French wines are the best in the world, 
but Iam happy to share my experiences about vineyard den- 
sity. Ina nutshell, I think the contribution of high vine density 
to wine quality is much over-rated and even more widely 
misunderstood. 

High vine density has more proponents among those with 
limited rather than more extensive experience. I remember a 
viticultural researcher who suggested that his new experi- 
ments with vine density might well revolutionize the local 
wine industry. That did not happen, in fact the results were so 
disappointing they were never published. Similarly I know 


Figure | 
Root and shoot development of tight spaced vines on 
high and low potential sites. 
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many commercial producers who plant high- @ 


density vineyards with the highest hopes, and 
yet a high proportion are so disappointed that 
they eventually remove some vines. 


What is high density? 

Surely there are many different opinions about what is high 
density. The highest vine density I am aware of is one meter 
by one meter, or about 40 inches square. Such a spacing pro- 
vides for 10,000 vines per hectare, or about 4,000 vines per 
acre. These spacings are used in several classical French 
regions, as for example Bordeaux. Such a practice makes the 
nurseryman happy! Naturally such vineyards require spe- 
cialized and expensive over-the-row equipment, which is 
readily available in Europe. 

Many regions have opted for wider row spacings which 
will allow equipment to pass down the row, albeit in a more 
narrow form. One sees narrow row spacings of six to eight 
feet in some newer vineyards in California and Australia, and 
such spacings are common in Ontario, Canada, for example. 

A spacing of 8-ft by 5-ft gives around 1,090 vines per acre. 
The more traditional vineyards of California used 12-ft spac- 
ing, and 12-ft rows by 8-ft vine spacing was a conventional 
arrangement. This uses 454 vines per acre, a little over 10% of 
the maximum number used commercially in Europe. 

In many moderate to high potential vigor situations, I sug- 
gest row spacings of around 8 ft and vine spacings of 12 ft, so 
effectively switching around common row and vine spacing! 
I think of around 4,000 vines per acre as high density, about 
1,200 as moderate density, and 500 as low density. 


Advantages of high vine density 

Proponents of high vine density argue that it provides sub- 
stantially more competition between vines and is a useful means 
of devigoration. This is a fanciful notion as I will discuss below. 

Proponents also declare that yield per vine is low in high 
density vineyards, and that this contributes to wine quality. I 
have never seen data to convince me of this point. In addi- 
tion, yields per acre may be high due to the many vines which 
contribute, even though their individual yield is lower. 


Disadvantages of high vine density 

High-density vineyards are expensive to establish and 
maintain. With grafted vines at $3.50 or more each, the high 
vine density of 4,000 vines costs $14,000 per acre for vines 
alone compared to the much lower figure of around $1,500 
per acre for 450 vines. 

Other establishment costs are proportionately higher also, 
including grape stakes, end assemblies, and wire. Vineyard 
equipment will cost much more, and an imported over-the- 
row tractor costs around $80,000. All equipment including 
cultivators, sprayers, and harvesters, must be specialized. 

Annual farming costs are higher also, and more time is 
required for all operations, since there are many more miles of 
tractor driving with close row vineyards. High density vine- 
yards are expensive to plant or operate, as many are finding out, 
even though yields may be higher in some tight-spaced vine- 
yards, the overall return is lower. 

Another disadvantage of high-density vineyards is that they 
do not reduce vigor in many situations. Rather the opposite 
seems to be true, and as the vineyards become more vigorous as 
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they become older, yield declines. Iam aware of many high-den- 
sity vineyards where vigor problems have had to be overcome 
by vine removal, typically within the row. 


Do high vine density vineyards work? 

I believe the answer depends on the site potential. If the soil is 
shallow and infertile and the vines will be supplied with 
restricted water amounts (by rainfall or irrigation), then higher 
vine density is justified. If on the other hand, the site potential is 
high, the soil is deep, and the vines will be well-supplied with 
water and nutrients, then lower vine density is suggested. 

My rule of thumb is that the vines should fill the allocated 
fruiting wire space before the end of the second growing season, 
assuming one plants a one-year-old vine, be it grafted or not. So 
a site producing slow growth will require closer spacing (espe- 
cially down the row) than one producing vigorous growth. 

This is not my opinion alone. I have asked several French 
viticultural experts, and they tell me that one should only use 
high vine density on low potential sites. The vines will be low 
vigor but will occupy the available trellis space. This is simi- 
lar to the French commercial experience, where wider row 
and vine spacings are used for more fertile soils with deeper 
potential root zones. 

For example, one finds high-density plantings in the famous 
low-vigor vineyards of the Medoc near Bordeaux, where the 
soils are often sand and gravel. In the nearby and less prestigious 
Entre-Deux-Mers region, the soils are heavier texture, so the 
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vines are more vigorous and intermediate row spacings are in 
place with taller trellis. 


Why does high density fail with vigorous vineyards? 

The basis of the high-density vineyard theory is that dense 
plantings will compete for root-zone volume, and this seems 
plausible enough. The roots from closely planted vines should 
intermingle and so compete with each other for water, nutrients, 
and soil in which to grow. Fewer root tips grow, 
decreasing production of hormones which stimulate growth of 
the top of the vine. Since a restricted root system will control the 
growth of the top of the vine, there will be restricted shoot 
growth and yield. This, after all, is how bonsai plants are grown, 
by restricting root systems. 

So what goes wrong? Fig. 1 shows what happens when high- 
density plantings are made on shallow and deep soils. With 
shallow soils, the roots cannot grow deeply, so inter-plant com- 
petition is high. However, when the soils are deeper, the poten- 
tial root zone volume is greater, and the situation is very, very 
different. Roots grow deeply, so there is minimal competition 
from neighboring vines. Such vines are well-supplied with 
water and nutrients and grow many root tips, which produce 
hormones to stimulate shoot growth. 

Here, rather than competition below ground, we find compe- 
tition above ground for sunlight — competition for space in 
which to develop a vine canopy without shading. The vine pro- 
duces many shoots with large leaves and laterals, and shading 
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becomes intense because the vines are jammed closely together. 
This leads to the phenomena I describe as the “Vicious High 
Vigor Cycle” (VHVC) in my book, Sunlight into Wine (page 31). 

In the VHVC, shading causes fruitfulness to decline, so vigor 
becomes even worse, leading in turn to further declines in yield. 
Soon the vineyard produces mostly shoots and leaves and very 
little fruit. This situation can be made much worse by spur prun- 
ing to a low cordon. Yield to pruning weights can be reduced to 
less than 1:1, rather than the desirable 6-8:1. Vine balance is thus 
destroyed. This situation cannot be remedied by the use of lower 
vigor rootstocks like 420A Riparia Gloire or 101-14 Met. A low 
vigor rootstock does not overcome a high vigor site, but of 
course is a better choice than a high vigor rootstock. 

What about wine quality? My experience is that wine quality 
can be promoted by high vine density on low potential sites. The 
vines are devigorated, so there can be a desirable level of stress, 
and fruit and leaf exposure are high. I have spent many weeks 
minutely measuring and describing the classical vineyards of 
Bordeaux which meet this criterion. 

On a high potential site however, there is no such benefit. The 
vines are not stressed because the roots are deep, and leaf and 
fruit exposure are poor because of invigoration and poor vine 
balance as explained above. Some think that the number of 
trunks per acre is an important quality determinant, but I do not. 
Leaf and fruit exposure to sunlight, and the balance between 
shoot and fruit are much more important. 


Conclusion 

Do not be misled by all the hype about high vine density and 
improved wine quality unless your soil is very, very poor! 
Otherwise you will end up with a low yielding vineyard that is 
very expensive to install and operate. Because of strong shading 
your fruit quality will also suffer, unless you spend many, many 
dollars on trimming, leaf removal, and shoot removal — all 
guaranteed to substantially increase costs. 

I suggest the deeper your soil, the wider apart row and vine 
spacing should be to allow room to develop an appropriate 
canopy size. On moderate potential sites, I often suggest row- 
by-vine spacing of around 8ft by 6ft, with Scott Henry or 
Smart Dyson training. For higher potential sites, row-by-vine 
spacings of 12ft by 8ft (or more) can be used, along with train- 
ing systems like the Geneva Double Curtain. 

If you have a high density vineyard which only seems to 
want to produce leaves, I typically advise some combination 
of trellis change, and vine removal within the row — some- 
times the advice includes removal of alternate rows or 
changes in soil management. But that is another story for a 
later column. 

One thing you can be sure of is that responses are dramatic. 
Vineyard balance can be restored in one year, along with 
improvements in yield and quality. Your only regret will be 
the money wasted in planting the high density vineyard on 
the wrong site in the first place! 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an international viticultural consultant, contactable in Australia by fax on 0011 61 65 84 0121, or by e- 
mail on smartvit@midcoast.com.au. He visits America frequently and can be contacted at Vinquiry in Healdsburg, CA on phone 707/433-8875. 
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BOOK PROMOTION 


After nearly four years of research, composition, and editing, I have 
completed a book covering the vast subject of winery utilities. This 
useful reference should be appearing at your favorite bookstore about 
the time you receive your November/December’96 PWV. According 
to publisher Chapman and Hall, there is not another book of its kind 
currently available. With its wine industry perspective, the techni- 
cal treatment of 10 or more support systems contains a large mea- 
sure of the author’s design experience and a large measure of what 
does and doesn’t work. 

To put your mind at ease, this is not a compilation of the 78 arti- 
cles on various aspects of winery utility systems, which have 
appeared in this column over the last 13 years. The chapter by chap- 
ter coverage of the subject matter was prepared to reflect the require- 
ments of the most current design codes, techniques and reported 
trends in systems planning, design concepts, and operations. 

While no reference book can boast of having all the answers, this 
volume contains a great many creative solutions to site utility prob- 
lems that are common to the wine industry worldwide, and sub- 
stantive directions on where to find the answers to perplexing util- 
ity problems that receive less than full treatment in this text or that 
involve subject matter that is beyond the scope of the reference book. 

The book, “Winery Utilities, Planning, Design, & Operation” is 
available from PWV, see the “Bookshelf” section in this magazine 
for price. Weighing in at approximately 500 pages and nearly three 
pounds, the book is is too big for a Christmas stocking, but it will fit 
nicely under your tree or Hanukkah bush. 
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INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS 
ORGANIZATION 


European roots, 
but sprouting in the U.S. 


Part Il 

Part I of this two-part series (Sept/Oct ‘96) on the 
International Standards Organization (ISO), described the ori- 
gins and objectives of ISO and the cornerstone of the ISO qual- 
ity assurance program, called the ISO 9000 series. It was sug- 
gested that, because of the widespread adoption of the ISO 
9000 program in Europe, U.S. wineries might eventually be 
required to embrace the ISO 9000 principles to maintain a 
foreign market within the European Union. 

For the same reasons, Part II looks at ISO 14000, which is cur- 
rently being formulated. 


ISO 14000 and the environment 

When ISO 9000 was developed by the International Standards 
Organization, there was apparently little input from regional 
European industries or European Union member countries. 
Because ISO 14000 deals with environmental management, it 
could tend to be at odds with an individual country’s established 
environmental standards and statutes. To preclude such conflicts, 
and to provide the input neglected with ISO 9000, representatives 
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from 41 separate national participating delegations have been 
included in the drafting and testing phase of the ISO 14000 pro- 
gram.’ Development of this new system of environmental audit- 
ing is tailored to both manufacturing and service companies. 

The American National Standards Institute (ANSI) is the U.S. 
delegate to the ISO with a supporting U.S. technical advisory 
group consisting of 477 members. (ANSI is a non-governmental 
institute, which among other things, sets performance and qual- 
ity standards for a large number of U.S. manufactured products.) 

The ISO 14000 standards were scheduled for release in early 
summer of 1996, though they had not been released by mid- 
August. It is hoped the new “statutory shoe” will fit the U.S. 
industrial foot. To that end, the American Society of Testing 
Materials (ASTM) is compiling a set of consensus standards that 
will help meet the international rules and yet be specific to the 
more restrictive body of environmental law with which U.S. 
industry must comply.’ While distribution of the standards for 
review and comment are planned for 1996, it is anticipated that 
they will be formally adopted late in 1997 or early 1998. 

How could ISO 14000 enhance a winery’s environmental 
management system? To obtain ISO 14000 certification, a win- 
ery would have to demonstrate to an [SO-approved registrar 
that its environmental management system (EMS) is equal to 
or better than the ISO 14000 environmentally specific guide- 
lines for: environmental policy, environmental planning, envi- 
ronmental organizational structure, staffing, training, commu- 
nication, documentation, auditing, performance measurement, 
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and management review. It would also have to demonstrate a 
proactive commitment to pollution prevention. 

It stands to reason, that if a winery adopts the ISO 9000 qual- 
ity assurance standards to maintain a foreign market presence, it 
is almost obliged to embrace the ISO 14000 program as well. The 
registration process can take from two to six months, depending 
upon the size of the industry and its pollution control complex- 
ity. Registration fees (June 1996 price levels) are $1,200 per ISO 
registrar man-day, plus expenses, based upon the ISO 9000 pro- 
gram experience.’ 


Where is the ISO program leading? 

The traditional command-and-control system of environmen- 
tal management seems to be giving way to less government over- 
sight and more closely audited, but self-managed programs for 
pollution control and prevention. The U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency’s (EPA) Environmental Leadership Program 
is designed to give industry an opportunity to police itself and, 
with sensibly managed environmental conduct, avoid costly 
fines and sanctions for inadvertent spills and emissions. While all 
of the details of the EPA’s new management philosophy are not 
clearly known, it appears that, in concept, the ISO 14000 program 
goals and objectives dovetail with the EPA plans. 

The British have recently unveiled their BC 7750 EMS, which 
has many of the same provisions as the ISO 14000 blueprint. Not 
to be outdone, the European Union has adopted what it calls the 
Environmental Management and Audit System. Both were 
developed to replace ineffective policing and enforcement meth- 


ods at the central government level.’ 
Information packages on the ISO 14000 program and registering protocol can be 
obtained from: Perry Johnson Registrars, Inc., tel: 800/801-1007, fax: 310/607-0220. 
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WINEGROWING 

Clonal selection methods in Italy J/F 

Powdery mildew controlled with fewer fungicide 
applications J/F 

Addressing micronutrient requirements M/A 
Rediscovering Petite Sirah M/A 

What is Petite Sirah? M/A 

Effective thinning M/J 

Physiology of grape leaf ageing for improved 
canopy management and grape quality M/J 
Deficit irrigation in theory and practice J/A 
Managing beneficial insects in the vineyard J/A 
Cabernet Sauvignon: Seven clonal selections 
evaluated $/O 

Success with vine shelters N/D 


WINEMAKING 
Making premium kosher wine M/A 
Sensory evaluation techniques improve winemaking, 
communication, marketing, Part! M/A 
Why, where, and who of a sensory evaluation 
program, Part Il J/A 
What, where, and how of a sensory evaluation 
program, Part Ill S/O 
Managing oxygen in white wine production M/J 

’ Practical production tool: Filtration analysis, M/J 
Wine microbiology evolution M/J 
How different grape and juice treatments influence 
wine quality J/A 
Sensory analysis of cork — sniffing out cork taint 
problems J/A 
Toxic fermentation products — A cause of stuck 
fermentation S/O 


VARIETAL REVIEW 

Barbera offers exciting versatility J/F 

Perfecting Pinot Gris in the U.S. M/J 

Long Island Merlot strives for regional identity J/A 
Quality decisions for Oregon Pinot Noir $/O 
Merlot corners Washington red wine niche N/D 
Washington Semillon shuns partner image N/D 


WINE MARKETING 

Passport to increased wine sales M/A 

Chev & Chev — cross merchandising M/J 
Improving your tasting room: Part | Staffing M/A 
Improving your tasting room: Part II Treatment of 
general public visitors M/J 

Improving your tasting room: Part III Trade visitors, 
display, and special events J/A 

Improving your tasting room: Part IV Direct mail 
programs S/O 

Wine in glass bottles J/A 

Creating new wines, new opportunities at Kenwood 
Vineyards S/O 

Unique events stimulate cellar door sales N/D 
Innovative California wineries capture Clear Choice 
Awards N/D 


FACILITY PLANNING 

Major expansion at Geyser Peak J/F 

Blending efficiency with tradition in Burgundy $/O 
Fetzer’s new construction: Everything old is new 
again S/O 

Programmable logic controllers key to 

new high speed bottling line N/D 


WINERY ECONOMICS 
Foreign exchange strategies for boosting winery 
profits M/J 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
Paying as they grow — The Kunde tradition N/D 


HUMAN RESOURCES 

PWV exclusive 1995 Salary Survey J/F 

Training supervisors pays off J/F 

Being a good patron with Hispanic employees S/O 


FOOD & WINE 

Harmonizing flavors with Pinot Gris M/J 

Duck and Tuna: Classic combos with Long Island 
Merlot J/A 

East meets West with Washington Semillon N/D 


SUPPLIER SHOWCASE 

Winery Cooperage & Equipment J/F 
Information Technologies M/A 

Packaging J/A 

Professional Services $/O 

Vineyard: plant material, irrigation, trellising, 
equipment N/D 


FREE RUN 

Sonoma wineries support Designated Driver 
program J/F 

A time for pilgrimages J/F 

Tied houses cannot stand M/J 


SMART VITICULTURE / Dr. Richard Smart 
Integrated Production, new buzz words? J/F 
Cane or cordon pruning? M/A 

What are grape flavors for? M/J 

Tribute to Nelson Shaulis and his GDC J/A 
Cabernet and Chardonnay make way for Shiraz 
and Verdelho S/O 

Tight spacing — the right way to go? N/D 


WINERY WATER & WASTE / Dr. David Storm 
Selecting floor drain inserts and grates J/F 
Implications of the 1994 Uniform Fire Code, 

Part | M/A 

Implications of the 1994 UFC, Part II M/J 
Waterless bathroom fixture can save gallons J/A 
ISO - European roots sprouting in U.S., Part | S/O 
ISO - European roots sprouting in U.S., Part Il N/D 


WINE & HEALTH / Wells Shoemaker, M.D. 


Letter to a pregnant winemaker N/D 


THE WINE LAWYER / R. Corbin Houchins 
What's intellectual about property? J/F 

Monkey trials M/A 

Further thoughts on retail price maintenance M/J 
Such a lovely dress . . . Sincerely J/A 

Soap boxes S/O 

Weather vanes N/D 


IN THE CELLAR / with Jake Lorenzo 
Dining out a la Lorenzo J/F 

Greed and the American way M/A 
Death threats M/J 

Tequila possibilities S/O 

Nurturing the next generation N/D 
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USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE ¢ Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Angels’ Visits 

D. Darlington 

An inquiry into the mystery of Zinfandel. In- 
terviews with Paul Draper of Ridge Winery 
and Joel Peterson of Ravenswood Winery. 
278pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 


New Classic Wines 

Oz Clarke 

Well-informed, enthusiastic, in-depth reports 
of how and why behind wine styles of 63 
winemakers in six countries. 
272pp—$30.00 Order #NCW-OC 


Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings 
Portland, OR (ASEV). 


160pp—$25.00 Order #ASEV-CS 


Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 


112pp—$25.00 Order #PWV-CW 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 


391 pp—$54.95 Order #898 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 
$10.95 Order #6554 
Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 
Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp—$24.95 paperback Order #757 
RHONE Renaissance 

Remington Norman 

Very informative in-depth coverage of 220 
Rhone estates, 22 California, 56 Australian, 
and 14 South African wineries with 19 maps, 
160 color photos. 
336pp—$50.00 Order #96RR 
Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 
150pp—$30.00 Order #PWV-RG 
Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, canopy 
management and economics, improvement 
of canopy microclimates, importance of wine- 
grape canopies, construction of trellis 
systems. 


88pp—$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 


65pp—$50.00 Order #PWV-TCA 


Vineyard Management Practices: An En- 
vironmental Approach to Development 
and Maintenance 

Southern Sonoma Resource Conservation 
District and Soil Conservation Service (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) 


300pp—$29.95 Order #VMP-SC 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil manage- 
ment and frost control; grapevine 
nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 Order #AIP-VIT-II 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climactic analysis of Austra- 
lian and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 


310pp—$45.00 Order #WT-V&E 


Clean Berms How? 


The KIMCO 
In-Row-Tiller 


Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 


512pp—$79.95 Order #CH-WAP 


Wine Growers Guide, NEw edition 

Philip Wagner 

Easy to understand essentials to establish 
a vineyard, pruning, training; vineyard man- 


agement, propagating vines, and vine 
ailments. 
240 pp—$19.95 Order #PWV-WGG 


NEW! 

Wine Spoilage Microbiology 

Conference Proceedings (1996) 

at Cal. State University — Fresno 

Nine papers from Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and U.S. 


83pp—$20.00 Order #CSUF-WSM 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, fertili- 
zation, pest management, yield prediction, 
winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp—$29.95 Order #PWV-OWGG 
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Continued from page 6 


Sure, there are family-owned wineries and vineyards that 
have passed on to new generations, but they are the excep- 
tions. Most California winery owners rejected earlier business 
lives — the family business or the jobs for which they were 
trained — to seek out a new, more rural life. They devised a 
unique industry based on their simple love for the product. 
Even the great Robert Mondavi started the California pre- 
mium wine business by splitting from his traditional family 
business and striking out after his own vision. 

Once the pioneers got the industry up and running, a sec- 
ond wave of producers came into the wine business, not 
through succession, but by choice. People successful at other 
careers took a look at the burgeoning wine industry and, 
charmed by the romance of it, decided to try their hand at it. 
Stock brokers, building contractors, lawyers, and movie 
directors for reasons close to their hearts moved into the wine 
business, and they, too, were moved by a love for the product. 

Now in 1996, 20 years after the initial boom that led to the 
premium California wine business, a second generation is 
poised to take over. The sons and daughters of the vision- 
aries who built a multi-million-dollar industry based on the 
love of wine and the wine life are about to take over the 
reins. What is their vision? Where will they take us in the 
next 20 years? ' 

I'll tell you the truth, this whole thing makes Jake Lorenzo 


a little bit nervous. Because America is a country born of rev- 
olution, and because we are a society based on individualism, 
we often expect our kids to make their own way. We may 
want them to continue the family business, but we don’t want 
to push them — it’s their choice. If they want to do something 
else, we'll understand. That’s as it should be, especially in 
America. Unfortunately, this attitude causes us to pass up 
important training opportunities. 

If we look to Europe, we'll see wine families that have gone 
on for hundreds of years, passing from one generation to the 
next. Europeans have a history of succession, and they train 
their children for it. European wine families have their chil- 
dren work in the wineries. They learn first-hand how to make 
wine, clean tanks, lug hoses, and stand for long hours on the 
bottling line. They are sent to the fields to prune vines, pick 
grapes, and drive tractors. As they get older, they are sent to 
foreign countries to study different winemaking techniques 
and learn other languages. 

Finally, when they are ready to get involved in the business, 
they are given small tasks where success is assured. Perhaps 
they are given one city in which to market their wines. Maybe 
they are given one block of grapes to plant and care for. Perhaps 
they are put in charge of a single lot of wine. Little by little, they 
take on responsibility, meet with success, and then take on more 
responsibility. Eventually, after years of preparation, they are 
ready to take over, and the company is assured of a continua- 
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tion of the family business and its values. 

It ain’t like that here. 

In America, we tend not to train our children. We forget 
how much training and how many years of experience went 
into building our own expertise. We don’t have the talent for 
devising situations in which our children are challenged, yet 
assured of success. In Europe, they invest time and gently 
nurture the future generation, much the way we nurture a 
grapevine. The American training program is “sink or swim.” 

Jake Lorenzo thinks there is too much at stake for us to 

continue this particular American tradition in this particu- 
- lar case. Wine is too magical a product. The wine life is too 
precious a commodity. The appreciation of wine and the life 
it affords us is too special a gift for us to risk our children 
rejecting it. 
__ It is the job of all parents to strive for a better life for their 
children. There is no better gift we can bestow on our children 
than the appreciation of working hard at something they love 
to do — to make a product that brings pleasure to so many. It 
is our responsibility to take the time and care required to 
guarantee the proper handing down of our passion for wine. 
We must not blame our children if we are the ones too 
entrenched to change our attitudes for their betterment. 

Who knows, maybe if we can learn to do this for our chil- 
dren, then their children will live in a better world. They 
might even think their grandparents were pretty cool. a 
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though the general market doesn’t show growth, Kunde’s 
Sauvignon Blanc is in high demand. 

Looking to the future, Keith says, “We’re known for our 
Chardonnay now, but in the long term, I believe we'll be known 
as a red wine winery as well.” 

At PCFC, Knott points out that developing white wines first 
was an important factor in the Kunde strategy. “I-believe that 
the Kundes have appropriately, strategically, and slowly built 
their reds. They have followed the reds behind their whites as 
they have grown their image. In my opinion, they’ve done an 
outstanding job of following that through.” 


Sales and marketing 

In 1991, the first year Kunde Estate Winery sold wine, sales 
were 4,568 cases. Sales in 1995 were 63,800 cases, including 
exports, cruise line, airline, and tasting room sales, growing 25% 
over 1994. Sales went up an additional 20% in 1996, to 76,500. 
Kunde’s sales problem is supplying the demand, but again, 
that’s part of the strategy. “Our strategy is to establish a pull 
brand,” says Jeff Kunde. “Our distributor requests have been 
greater than we have planned. We are allowing the market to 
dictate how we grow.” 

Being a grower and producer puts the winery in a good 
position to be in control of wine sales from the vineyard to the 
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distributor, Jeff explains. The Kundes work together with 
their distributors to project future demand and make vine- 
yard and production plans that will satisfy that demand 
appropriately. By moderating growth, they’ve also been able 
to hone and project the image they want for the wines in the 
marketplace as production has increased. 

Key descriptors for the image they’re trying to project, Jeff 
says, are quality, heritage, family, and tradition. The winery slo- 
gan is “The taste of tradition.” The main marketing focus is 
on family, and the entire family spends time in the market- 
place, Marcia explains. Kundes are present for every winery 
event. “It’s very important that anyone who does business 
with us gets to talk to a Kunde,” says Schneider. 

Kunde has a sales staff of four and more than 80 distribu- 
tors in almost all states and in all major markets. Wine sales 
are primarily targeted to on-premise and fine wine shops. 

Kunde’s largest distributor is AWS, the American divi- 
sion of Southern Wine & Spirits, which handles distribution 
in California. Schneider says AWS was conceived to sell 
“brands like Kunde that are not volume-oriented. Its spe- 
cialty is placement of high-quality wines in select distribu- 
tion channels. We direct the distributors about where we 
want Kunde wines placed.” 

In 1995 and 1996, Kunde sold nine wines in three groups. 
The estates group — Chardonnay, Sauvignon Blanc, Merlot, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and Zinfandel — is the largest, core 


group; Chardonnay accounts for more than 40% of total sales. 
Two Rhones, Viognier and Valle de la Lune (which was not 
sold in 1996), and two reserves, Chardonnay and Cabernet 
Sauvignon, made up the rest of these sales. In 1997, Kunde 
will begin selling Syrah as its red Rhone, and Valle de la Lune 
will only be available in the tasting room. 

Though Kunde hasn’t sought out export opportunities, the 
wines are now sold in Canada, Switzerland, Puerto Rico, 
Germany, and the U.K. and are also offered on eight cruise 
lines and two airlines. 


Success 

“This is one of the most highly competitive business in the 
world,” says Schneider. “There are more wine labels than 
cereal labels or cosmetic labels. It’s scary. It takes good plan- 
ning, good strategic thinking, and people working hard 
together. This isn’t an industry to rely on luck. Success is the 
development and achievement of your business plan.” 

The Kundes have built their winery and are making it grow 
by basing their efforts on a straightforward business plan 
designed to help them produce high-quality wines that reflect 
their vineyards. Six years into the plan, growth is ahead of 
schedule, pulled along by strong sales, good wine, and enthu- 
siastic folks “working hard together.” 

“It’s fun!” says Marcia. “Sure we argue, and it’s not always 


smooth, but what a reward!” i 
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